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Limerick. — A Flattering Illusion. 


LIMERICK. 


Here goes my love to Limerick! ‘Tis 
there that I would be, 

In the rare town, the fair town that 
lies beyond the sea. 

Myself and darling Limerick we've 
been too far apart, 

But the easy town, the breezy town. 
she always had my heart. 


Of all the towns I ever saw, wherever 
1 was set, 

There’s only one beneath the sun I 
never could forget. 

I've shut my eyes in distant lands, 
and, oh, my mind was torn, 

For I saw the streets of Limerick, 
place where I was born. 


the 


But I was far away from her, the city 
of my joy, 

Where once I wandered light as air, a 
little barefoot boy. 

Since then I’ve worn the leather out, 
but never trod so free 

As long ago in Limerick, the only place 
for me. 


There's few to know the face of me 
on all the Shannon shore 

To grip my hand and call my name 
when I[ return once more; 

But I will rest in Limerick, the dear- 
est place [ know, 

Until, please God, I'm called at last 
and get the word to go. 

Punch. 


MARCUS AURELIUS AND EPICTE- 
TUS. 


Twin stars, serene and pure, 
In the fear-haunted gloom 
Of the wild pagan night,— 
So long, so long ago! 

In royal purple one, 
Philosopher and saint, 

With words divinely wise: 
The other but a slave, 

Yet monarch still who ruled 
The godlike minds of men. 
Alone, undimmed, they burned 
Above a world of doom, 
Until the morning-red 
Flamed crimson in the East, 


And the ascending dawn 

Of an immortal Christ 

Filled the blue heavens with light. 
Frederic Rowland Marrin. 


MADONNA LAURA. 


When all her golden beauty did unclose 
In Love's great noon and glory of 
desire, 
Slipping her sheath, and yearning 
higher, higher, 
Laura, my life, did leave me to my 
foes, 
And living, lovely, disembodied, rose 
To the white wicket and the shim- 
mering choir. 
why does not that “last day” 
come and tire 
My soul for Heaven?—that last day 
one knows 
But as the first in Heaven. 
way 
That all my thoughts go, and as 
feather light, 
My soul would rise, a pilgrim clean 
and gay. 
Why must I wait, dear Christ? Why 
must I stay? 
Bitter and ever bitterer grows the 
fight. 
Had I but died three years ago to-day! 
Francesco Petrarcha. Rendered into Eng- 
lish by Agnes Tobin. 


Ah, 


The same 


A FLATTERING ILLUSION. 


I thank you for the flowers you sent, 
she said. 

And then she pouted, blush’d, and 
droop’d her head. 

Forgive me for the words I spoke last 
night: 

The flowers have sweetly proved that 
you are right. 

Then I forgave her, took her hand in 
mine, 

Seal’d her forgiveness with the old, old 
sign; 

And as we wander’d through the dim- 
lit bowers, 

I wonder’d who had really sent the 
flowers. 

Geoffrey Clark. 





Women and Politics: A Reply. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 
A REPLY. 


The writer of the article on “Women 
and Politics,” in the February number 
of this Review,* claims to speak for 
“a great though silent multitude of 
women,” who shrink from their own 
enfranchisement because their already 
burdened strength would not be equal 
to the duties and responsibilities of 
voting at parliamentary _ elections. 
She claims exemption as the special 
privilege of weakness, and a conces- 
sion to what she conceives to be the re- 
tiring, unworldly nature of a large 
number of women. And if it is argued 
that, if women were enfranchised, no 
woman could possibly be forced to 
vote against her will, we are met with 
the unanswerable assertion that “any 
woman could, of course, abstain from 
voting, but would this shelter her from 
being canvassed for her vote?” Alas, 
that no one tries to shelter us from 
canvassing other people. a far more 
unpleasant task! 

As a simple matter of justice, it does 
not seem fair, or even reasonable, that 
the height of one’s personal intellectual 
ambition shotld be enforced as the 
legal limit of another person's activity. 
It may be that “nuns fret not at their 
convent’s narrow room:” but surely 
that is no reason why we should all 
be shut up in cells. I do not say there 
are not many who would prefer to 
have “protecting barriers between 
them and the rough outer world.” and 
who are only troubled and alienated 
by any appeal to their sympathies from 
the wider life of the nation, and the 
monotonous and involved issues of our 
present industrial struggle. The con- 
troversy is a very ancient one. There 
have been contemplative orders, and 
hermits, and enthusiasts, in all ages, 
who have consciously limited their 

*The Living Age, March 9. 


sphere of action aud shut out the busi- 
ness Of the world, that they may the 
better pursue their own Ideal of holi- 
ness und right living. I do not wish 
to undervalue the beauty of Miss Ste- 
phen’s ideal of gentleness, piety, and 
devotion. But there is still a place 
in the world and a need for the sterner 
virtues, the more adventurous spirits. 
“Honor, anger, valor, fire,”” were the 
qualities that Stevenson exulted over 
in his wife. “She was,” he says, “steel- 
true and blade-straight.” And surely, 
even in this domesticated generation 
there are whose hearts will re- 
spond to the ring of those brave words. 

Patient Grizzel may have her ad- 
mirers, but who would not prefer to 
meet Christina of Sweden, or even 
Catherine de Médicis, or Marla 
Theresa, or Queen Elizabeth, or any 
other of the great stateswomen of the 
past. Indeed, there are many people 
who would go so far as to feel more 
interest in Catherine of Russia, in spite 
of her indefensible moral attitude. Sir 
Walter Scott, with all his enchant- 
ments, could not make a heroine of the 
fair but passive Rowena. Who does 
not remember how, in their first youth- 
ful reading of Jranhoe, they wept over 
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the sorrows of the fierce Rebecca, and 
skipped the parts about the mild and 
amiable Saxon lady. And while there 
are lovers of romance and poetry still 
left among us, there will be many who 
find their ideal of a woman's character 
in the heroic soul and indomitable will 
of the Antigone of Sophocles. “Yet re- 
member in women, too, dwells the 
spirit of battle,” says Orestes in the 
play. and some of us are unregener- 
atedly proud that this is still one of 
the profound facts of human nature. 

But there is another side to this 
question. However unpleasant or 
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wearisome the idea of political activity 
may be, and probably is, to some 
women, as it is to some men, this dis- 
taste, founded on a peculiarity of tem- 
perament, must not blind our eyes to 
the wide and deep issues involved. In 
this work-a-day world, when women, 
as women, are in no way sheltered 
from the severity of the industrial 
struggle, it is idle to hold up to them 
as women an ideal of intellectual aloof- 
ness and seclusion. Miss Stephen 
speaks for those who “dread the suf- 
frage,”’ retiring, well-to-do people who 
fear change and exertion, and on 
whom the present industrial condition 
does not press heavily in practical life. 
Without answering her arguments in 
detail, I would appeal to her and 
others on behalf of those women who 
have something more serious to dread 
than the intellectual effort of voting 
at an election. Against the fastidious 
shrinking of the women who would 
feel their own enfranchisement too 
great a strain on their nerves, I would 
set the really urgent and practical suf- 
fering of another “very great and very 
silent multitude,” the multitude of the 
women workers. The five millions of 
women who depend on their own ex- 
ertions for their daily bread cannot 
afford the luxury of nun-like seclusion. 

There is no possibility of shelter or 
protection for them. They are, whether 
they like it or no, in the thick of the 
world’s battle, and the very disqualifi- 
cation that Miss Stephen welcomes as 
a kind of privilege is a source of dis- 
ablement and extreme weakness in in- 
dustrial warfare. It is a fact of com- 
mon observation among people inter- 
ested in economic questions, that in 
every trade where women are em- 
ployed (with one or two local excep- 
tions such as the weavers in Lanca- 
shire) they are paid at a much lower 
rate than men can earn for doing the 
same work, or work of a slightly dif- 
ferent nature requiring the same 
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amount of skill. This is no question 
of men doing more work than women, 
because this rule holds good of trades 
where piecework rates are given. 
Nowadays this question assumes a 
very serious aspect, because the old 
industrial conditions have changed. 
and it is a fact that, from one cause 
or another—the illness, drunkenness, or 
desertion, so lamentably common in 
our great towns—many and many 
a woman is forced into the position 
of breadwinner for others beside her- 
self. Now it is no easy matter to keep 
several people on what is considered 
a quite good wage for a woman, 15s. 
or 20s. a week; but when we come 
to the multitude of smaller and lesser 
skilled trades that swarm in all in- 
dustrial centres, such as _ tailoring. 
fancy-box-making, shirtmaking, folding 
and sewing, clay-pipe finishing, ma- 
chining, and dozens of others, the rates 
in most cases are so low that the 
workers are never far removed from 
the starvation level, wages of 68. or 78. 
a week being the limit of the earnings 
of hundreds and thousands of women. 

In the Potteries from 7s. to 10s. is a 
very usual wage for women, and the 
Cradley Heath chain-makers earn as 
little as 5s. or 6s. a week. The con- 
dition of things that has brought such a 
large body of workers to the extremes 
of poverty has also had its effect upon 
the professional world. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that the pres- 
ent position of women works out in 
the industrial market in this way. 
Educated and qualified women are 
able to earn as much as skilled work- 
ing men. The salary of many high- 
school teachers is no larger than the 
male spinner’s wage of 21. a week, and 
often less than the wages of tailors’ 
cutters. The wages of skilled work- 
ing women at their best are about the 
same as those of unskilled working 
men, and at their worst a good deal 
lower; whilst the wages of the un- 
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skilled working women, varying as 
they do between 5s. and 10s. a week, 
have no parallel in the ranks of the 
men workers. 

The only exceptions to this category 
are cases of special demands or spe- 
cial individual successes, as the special 
demand among some classes of women 
has enabled women doctors to keep up 
their fees, in face of the fact that pub- 
lic recognition and honor is almost ex- 
clusively a masculine monopoly. 

The power of amusing and enter- 
taining the public is so rare, and in 
such demand, that it is paid for irre- 
spective of sex. Thus popular novel- 
ists, actresses, dancers, opera-singers, 
and music-hall artistes are able to 
command wholly exceptional industrial 
and economic conditions. But these 
are the small minority, the few who 
succeed. 

The universal low rate of wages is 
not traceable to any lack of organizing 
power amongst women. As elemen- 
tary school teachers, men and women 
do the same work, their hours are the 
same, they have to go through the 
same training and pass the same ex- 
aminations. Nobody even suggests 
that women are not as good teachers 
as men. And yet under every edu- 
cation committee in England there is 
a carefully calculated scale of salaries 
by which teachers of every grade are 
provided for; and in all cases, from 
pupil teachers up to headmasters and 
headmistresses, men are paid so much 
extra for being men, and women so 
much less for being women. And this 
in spite of the fact that there are 
30,000 women members on the books 
of the National Union of Teachers. 
Again there are 96,000 women in the 
cotton trade unions, and yet Miss Col- 
let (Board of Trade) gives the aver- 
age of women’s wages at 14s. a week, 
a rate practically unknown amongst 
skilled men workers. With unskilled 
men or women, owing to the compara- 
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tive lack of value of the individual 
to the employer, Trade Unionism is 
never a great success, because people 
always know that, however large may 
be the number of the dissatistied, the 
employer can easily fill their places 
at a moment’s notice. 

The laws of supply aud demand go 
far to regulate, in normal cases, the 
rate of wages. But in the case of 
women’s labor these natural economic 
forces have not had fair play. Arti- 
ficial restrictions, that have narrowed 
down the sphere of women’s activity, 
have resulted in the overcrowding of 
the few professions and trades open to 
them. Thus the natural supply of 
women's labor, arbitrarily forced into 
a few channels, has, in every case, 
largely exceeded the demand, with 
the inevitable consequence of a reduc- 
tion of wages. When it is proposed 
to “shelter” women from some sphere 
of paid activity, as, for instance, in the 
case of the barmaids, it should always 
be remembered that every “protection” 
of this kind increases the competition, 
and thereby lowers the rate of wages 
in the other trades where they are 
employed. But it is in those industries 
earried on under Government super- 
vision that the direct industrial need 
of women for the franchise is perhaps 
most apparent. In the evidence be- 
fore the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the wages of postal servants, it 
was very clearly shown how rigidly 
the principle of a sex basis for wages 
is adhered to, and how severely the 
able but unlucky women clerks in the 
Post Office are fined for not being men. 

The post of woman clerk is the 
highest in the service open to women 
by public competition. Candidates 
for these appointments are examined 
in English composition, Geography, 
Latin, French, and German (two 
of these three); English history, Al- 
gebra, Shorthand (two of these 
three). The minimum salary for 
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this work is 55l. a year, the maximum 
100/. The maximum salary of the 
second division of male clerks (lower 
grade) is 250/., whilst the higher grade 
of the second division of men are able 
to earn up to 3501. The disparity of 
salary holds good though men and 
women may be doing very similar, and 
in some cases identical, work. 

Again, in the Pimlico Clothing Fac- 
ory, 158. per week is considered a good 
wage for a_ skilled woman worker, 
whilst, in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons last session, it 
was ascertained that 23s. per week is 
the lowest sum given to the most un- 
skilled man laborer. It is an _ un- 
doubted advantage to choose your em- 
ployers by popular election, and it is 
easy to see how the men are able to 
bring pressure through the House of 
Commons to secure a fair rate of 
wages for themselves in the Govern- 
ment factories; whilst the whole 
weight and prestige of the Govern- 
ment as the largest employer of labor 
in the country goes to set an exam- 
ple of underpayment and sub-contract- 
ing amongst women. The effects of 
this evil extend far beyond the 30,000 
women actually employed by Govern- 
ment, and react on the whole of the 
labor market. All local bodies are 
bound to keep down their expenses as 
much as they can. Government low 
rates have given them reason and justi- 
fication for adjusting their wages to 
the Government standard; and directly 
one private emplorer, seeking natu- 
rally to buy labor at the cheapest rate, 
begins to follow the public example, 
other employers are at once bound by 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the laws of competition, if they do not 
wish to be ruined, to reduce the ex- 
penses of production in the same 
way. 

The whole question of the relation 
of industry and politics is too involved 
to enter into here. But it is neverthe- 
less true that, whether we like it or 
not, since the days of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Factory Act we have seen a 
great change, and a gradual shifting 
of the ground on which industrial ques- 
tions are fought cut. Technical diffi- 
culties relating to obscure processes in 
different trades are now national dif- 
ficulties decided in Parliament. Work- 
ing men have realized this, and the 
great sums of Trade Union money 
that in old days were kept exclusively 
for industrial objects, are now devoted 
unhesitatingly to parliamentary pur- 
poses. The employers also have their 
political organizations and methods of 
attack and defence. It is not to be 
wondered at if, in the clash of power- 
ful conflicting interests, the griev- 
ances and claims of those millions of 
workers who are not allowed to make 
their voices heard should be ignored. 
The late Lord Salisbury said that the 
condition of the working women of 
England was a “blot and a menace to 
our civilization.” Miss Stephen, on the 
other hand, congratulates women on 
possessing the key to men’s reverence. 
It may be that she is right, that men 
reverence “sheltered” women; but this 
I do know, that there are many hun- 
dreds of thousands of half-starved 
wage-earning women who are seeking 
yet in vain the key to men’s justice. 

Eva Gore-Booth. 





ELECTRIC WAVES AND 


Five years ago, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, in the year 1902, Mr. Marconi, 
travelling across the Atlantic in the 
steamship Philadelphia, 


received a 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


“wireless message” printed in ordinary 
Morse type from his station at Poldhu. 
near the Lizard. To-day such messages 
pass hourly between ships at sea, and 
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from ships at sea to stations on land, 
and “wireless telegraphy” has become 
a matter of such general importance 
that as I sit down to write this article 
representatives .of the nations are as- 
sembled in Berlin to consider and, if 
possible, to regulate the various politi- 
cal and commercial interests involved 
in the new art. But in 1902 the thing 
was unique. How was it done? Who 
made it possible? And what is the 
physical basis of this newest invention 
built up with such mushroom-like ra- 


pidity by modern physicists? One 
thing seems clear. The man _ who 


“pressed the button” in 1902 was Mr. 
Marconi. But who set him to work’ 
Who started the idea? And what 
equipment of data did the pathfinders 
provide for their successors? Was it 
Faraday, working, for the sake of quiet, 
first in a cellar at the Royal Institution, 
and later at the Shot Tower by Water- 
loo Bridge? Was it James Clerk Max- 
well, the originator of the famous sys- 
tem of equations known as “Maxwell’s 
Theory,” or was it Hertz, with his “phil- 
osophical experiments” and their epoch- 
making results, who gave the impulse? 
Was it to one or all of these great pio- 
neers that we owe the marvels of wire- 
less telegraphy, and what was the na- 
ture of their contributions to the sub- 
ject? Here we have problems enough 
to demand a whole number of the 
Cornhill Magazine for their solution. 
What can we do with them in a single 
article? 

It will simplify our task a good deal 
if | say at once that, looking at the mat- 
ter from the physical point of view and 
in the simplest way, there is no essen- 
tial difference between the flickers of 
light used as signals by a savage tribes- 
man when he waves a beacon to warn 
his friends a few miles away of the ap- 
proach of danger, and the invisible sig- 
nals sent over the ocean from the sta- 
tion at Poldhu. The savage with his 
torch and the highly trained electrician 
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at Poldhu each in his own Way gen- 
erates waves in that “ether” which, as 
we believe, permeates every speck of 
matter and fills every nook and cranny 
of the universe, and the success of the 
signal in the one case as in the other 
depends upon those waves falling upon 
a suitable receiver, the human eye or 
some substitute for the eye, at the end 
of their journey through space. And 
yet there is this difference between the 
light waves produced by the savage and 
the electric waves generated at Poldhu. 
The latter, to put it very broadly, for 
there is a big gap, may be said to begin 
where the former cease. For, while 
light waves are so small that man) 
thousands of them can be packed within 
the compass of a single inch, electric 
waves are so big that they may be feet, 
miles, or even thousands of miles in 
length. In all essential qualities, how- 
ever, except in size, light waves anid 
electrical waves, so far as we know at 
present, are identical. The human eye 
is responsive to the small waves, but 
not to the big waves. That is why the 
big waves were not recognized until a 
special instrument had been constructed 
for the purpose. 

The first electrician to construct an 
instrument which would detect electric 
waves, and the first to recognize an 
electric wave, was Heinrich Hertz. 
His account of his experiments was 
done into English a few years ago by 
Mr. D. BE, Jones, and published under 
the title of “Electric Waves.” 

The questions asked on the first page 
of this article now resolve themselves 
into two which are comparatively 
straightforward. How were electric 
waves discovered and identified with 
light waves? How have they been ap- 
plied to “Hertzian wave telegraphy” by 
Hertz’s successors? Before we can 
gain answers to these two questions, 
simple as they seem, it will be neces- 
sary to go over some old ground, and 
recall for a moment some of the fea- 
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tures of the wave theory of light. If 
we do not do this, much that follows 
will seem unconvincing and vague, ex- 
cept to those who already are familiar 
with the undulatory theory. 

Light, as we all know, travels through 
space in straight lines with a velocity 
in air of about 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond. When a ray of light passing 
through the air or any other gas im- 
pinges on a solid object, such as a sheet 
of polished silver or glass, it may re- 
bound, or be “reflected”; or it may pass 
through the solid partly or wholly, ac- 
cording to circumstances, this being 
what occurs when the solid is trans- 
parent like glass or a diamond. In the 
latter case, as the ray enters the solid 
it is diverted from its original course, 
or “refracted,” ' at the surface of the 
solid, and again diverted, but in the 
opposite sense, when it subsequently 
emerges from the denser and re-enters 
the rarer medium, the air. We all 
know, also, that ordinary white light 
is not homogeneous, but can be resolved 
into several components by means of a 
triangular glass prism, as Newton 
taught us in the seventeenth century. 
It is important to remember, further, 
that since Newton's time it has been 
discovered that all light is not visible 
to the human eye; that at our best we 
are but purblind creatures, and that be- 
sides the limited field of light corres- 
sponding to the colored band known as 
the visible spectrum there are other 
luminous radiations to which the hu- 
man retina does not respond. This in- 
visible light has been detected at both 
ends of the spectrum, some beyond the 
visible rays at the violet end of the 
spectrum, and some beyond the visible 
part at the red end. Thus to the phys- 
icist of the twentieth century the 
_ term “light” does not apply only to the 
light we see, but includes other rays 
which, though invisible to us, can be 


1 Unless the ray falls perpendicularly upon 
the solid. 
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“reflected,” “refracted,” aud polarized? 
like ordinary light. Radiations like the 
corpuscles of radium, which cannot be 
reflected, refracted, and polarized do 
not, in this sense constitute light, 
though they may generate light when 
they enter the eye. 

If we could transport ourselves to the 
days of Newton, and listen to the dis- 
cussions of the philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
we should find one of the burning ques- 
tions to be this—Can matter act where 
it is not? Is action at a distance 
through a perfect void possible or im- 
possible? To Newton the idea that 
gravity might be innate, inherent and 
essential to matter, so that one body 
might attract another at a distance 
through « vacuum without the media- 
tion of anything else, was an absurdity 
into which no man having a competent 
faculty of thinking in philosophical mat- 
ters could possibly fall. To the think- 
ers of the later part of the eighteenth 
century, when the influence of Bos- 
covich predominated, on the other hand, 
the notion that gravity or electric or 
magnetic attraction might be propa- 
gated by a medium seemed as wild and 
ridiculous as the idea that matter could 
act where it is not appeared to Newton 
a hundred years before. To-day the 
wheel has turned again, and, guided 
by Thomas Young, Fresnel, Faraday, 
Clerk Maxwell, and latest of all by 
Hertz, we again seek the aid of an 
“ether” to account for the propagation 
of light, and to provide a medium 
through which and by which forces of 
attraction or repulsion seemingly act- 
ing at a distance are transmitted across 
space. 


2? When a beam of light falls perpendicularly 
upon a plate of tourmaline cut parallel to the 
axis of the crystal, only part of the incident 
light passes through the tourmaline, and the 
properties of the transmitted rays lead us to 
suppose that in these all the vibrations are 
executed in one plane, and transversely to 
the direction of the beam. Such light is said 
to be “ polarized.” 
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If we abandon the emission theory of 
Newton, which teaches us that every 
self-luminous body emits minute ma- 
terial particles which cause the sensa- 
tion of light when they fall upon the 
retina, and adopt in its place the mod- 
ern view that light and radiant heat 
consist of waves, it seems to follow that 
these waves must be waves of some- 
thing or waves in something. This 
something we call “the ether,” and what 
we know about radiant light and heat 
assures us that this ether must not only 
fill all space and permeate every speck 
of matter, but must be very different 
from anything we are acquainted with 
at present. It cannot be solid like a 
stone, nor liquid like water, nor can 
it be a gas, for the most perfectly ex- 
hausted vessel can transmit light, and 
therefore must be full of ether; and 
while the ether must be far less dense 
than any known gas, and allow things 
to move freely through it, yet it must 
possess some quality closely akin to the 
rigidity of steel. What it is we do not 
know. We assume its existence and 
deduce its properties from what we 
know about radiant light and heat, and 
about the waves generated by the os 
cillating electric charges of the Leyden 
jar and similar electrical contrivances 
for producing flashes of artificial light- 
ning. Without an ether, a wave theory 
of light would seem an absurdity. For 
if light consists of waves, and if the in- 
terstellar space be a mere void, what 
becomes of a ray of light emitted by 
the sun on its journey to the earth dur- 
ing the period of about eight minutes 
when it is neither on the sun’ nor on 
the earth? Is it not evident that the 
wave theory of light imperatively as 
serts the existence of an ether, and re- 
opens the great question settled in one 
way by Newton, and in the opposite 
way by his successors in the eighteenth 
century? Up to to-day nothing has 
been done to settle this vexed question 
as applied to gravity. Indeed, Lord 
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Kelvin goes so far as to say that “up 
to the present time we have no light, 
even so much as to point a way for in- 
vestigation in that direction’; but in the 
case of electric and magnetic phenom- 
ena the new physics has been more suc 
cessful. 

The wave theory of Young and Fres- 
nel was scarcely established before 
Faraday observed that a strong maguet 
exercises a peculiar action on polarized 
light, and proposed, in 1846, as a subject 
of speculation, an “electromagnetic 
theory of light.” This theory was de- 
veloped twenty years later by Clerk 
Maxwell, who found the “elasticity” of 
the magnetic medium in air to be so 
nearly identical with that of the lumi- 
nous ether as to leave little room for 
doubt that “these two co-existent, co 
extensive, and equally elastic media are 
really one medium, viz. the ether of the 
undulatory theory of light”; and before 
many years had elapsed it was held 
generally by the younger English phys- 
icists that electrical disturbances are 
transmitted by means of the ether, and 
that electric vibrations do not differ es- 
sentially from light waves. In 1883, at 
a meeting of the British Association, 
the late Professor G. F. Fitzgerald car- 
ried the matter a step further by pro- 
posing a method of producing electro- 
magnetic disturbances of comparatively 
short wave-length by utilizing “the al- 
ternating current produced when au ac- 
cumulator or storage battery is dis- 
charged through a small resistance,” 
and that is how matters stood when 
Hertz turned his attention to the sub- 
ject early in the year 1886. 

Probably each of us has seen at some 
time the mimic lightning of a Leyden 
jar. If so, two things will be remem- 
bered. First, that at the moment of 
discharge there was a blinding flash 
between the two discharging spheres of 
the apparatus and that this was ac- 
companied by a sharp crash or crack. 
Secondly, that both the flash and the 
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crash were over in a fraction of a sec- 
ond. If the experimenter was asked 
to explain this mimi¢ lightning, proba- 
bly he said it was due to the flowing 
together of two charges of electricity 
previously communicated to two metal- 
lie sheets fixed respectively on the in- 
ner and outer surfaces of the jar, and no 
doubt this explanation was sufficient for 
its immediate purpose. But it was 
very far from telling the whole story. 
For what the observer saw was not, as 
he may have supposed, the result of a 
single rush of electricity, but was the 
outcome of a series of rushes backwards 
and forwards between the two dis- 
charging spheres, which followed one 
another at a rate that may have been 
as small as ten thousand, or as great as 
ten million, or even a hundred million, 
in a single second of time. The cor- 
rectness of this description of the dis- 
cbarge of a Leyden jar has been estab- 
lished by examining the reflections of 
similar but less rapidly oscillating 
sparks® in revolving mirrors, when 
there is seen in the reflection of each 
spark, not a continuous band of light, 
but definite fluctuations such as would 
correspond to a succession of separate 
discharges. 

We all know that waves are gen- 
erated in still water when it is dis- 
turbed by the shock of a falling stone; 
that sound-waves can be started in the 
air by the vibrations of a tuning-fork; 
we believe that luminous waves, or 
light waves, are started in the ether by 
the shock of flint hitting upon hard 
steel and, similarly, electricians, guided 
by Faraday, Clerk Maxwell and Fitz- 
gerald, for some time have believed 
that the electric displacements which 
take place during the violent oscilla- 
tions that constitute the discharges of a 
Leyden jar generate electromagnetic 


3 gir Oliver Lodge has shown that by using a 
large battery of jars the oscillations may be 
reduced to 5,000 or even to 500 per second, 
when it becomes comparatively easy to detect 
them with a mirror. 
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disturbances or waves, and thus radi- 
ate energy * into the surrounding ether. 
For a long time, however, it was im- 
possible to prove the existence of these 
electric waves, because, as I have al- 
ready said, they are quite invisible to 
the human eye. 

Dr. Joseph Henry seems to 
come very near to the discovery of elec- 
trie waves about sixty years ago, when. 
after describing how it had been found 
possible to magnetize steel needles by 
means of a single spark from the con- 
ductor of an electric machine, though 
the needles were thirty yards away and 
separated from the spark by two floors 
and two ceilings, he went on to say: “It 
may be inferred that the diffusion of 
motion in this experiment is almost 
comparable with that from a spark 
from a flint and steel in the case of 
light.” But he missed the opportunity. 
and it was left to Hertz to make the 
actual discovery forty years later. 

The Leyden jar in its ordinary form 
Was Dot very suitable for the experi- 
ments designed by Hertz, and to ob- 
tain his oscillating discharges he em- 
ployed a somewhat different arrange- 
ment of apparatus. You could con- 
struct a model of this apparatus 
from very simple’ materials. All 
you would have to do would be to 
obtain a few yards of stout 
wire well coated on its surface with 
paraffin wax or some other insulat- 
ing material, to wind this wire round 2 
large wooden reel, keeping its ends 
free, and then to dip the whole in 
melted paraffin to complete the insula- 
tion of ‘the copper wire. Next you 
would have to obtain a much greater 
length of much finer copper wire, also 
well insulated, to wind this round the 
reel outside the inner coil of thick wire, 
and attach its two ends to an ar- 


*A part of this energy at least never returns, 
and this, no doubt, is one reason why the dis- 
charge dies out after a life which only lasts 
for a fraction of a second. 


have 


copper 
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rangement like that drawn below, 
in which 4’ represent two metallic 
plates about sixteen inches square and 
B B two stout metallic wires each car- 
rying a well-polished sphere cc. 
Finally, you would have to join the 
two ends of the stout inner wire of 
your coi] to a small galvanic battery 
provided with an arrangement by 
which the current from the battery 
could be sent through the wire or be 
eut off from it smartly at short in- 
tervals. Then you would have a 
rough model of an “induction coil” 
with a Hertz oscillator. 


























I fear that home-made apparatus in 
the simple form described above would 
not enable you to reproduce the re- 
sults obtained by Hertz. But if the 
home-made coil were replaced by a 
similar coil constructed by Mr. Apps, 
let us say, and if this were joined up 
to an oscillator such as that which I 
have described. you would be in a posi- 
tion to attempt to repeat these wonder- 
ful experiments. The process would 
be quite simple. You would have to 
connect a galvanic battery to the coil. 
to connect the terminals of the thin, 
secondary wire of the coil to the os- 
cillator, to start the automatic arrange- 
ment for making and breaking the 
eurrent in the thick, primary wire of 
the coil, and to adjust the position of 
the spheres cc. This would bring 
about a rapid discharge of sparks be- 
tween the spheres, producing an effect 
not unlike the discharge of a Leyden 
jar. but more continuous, and for that 
and other reasons more convenient to 
work with. The discharge of this in- 
strument, like that of the Leyden jar. 
would not consist of a single spark, 
nor even of a succession of sparks all 

‘This should act automatically. 
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passing in the same direction, but of 
series of violent oscillations in which 
electricity would jump to and fro 
across the spark gap, as already de- 
scribed, at a rate corresponding to mil- 
lions of jumps per second, the exact 
rate depending on the details of the 
construction of the coil and oscillator 
employed. Also this discharge, like 
the Leyden jar discharge, would, ac- 
cording to modern theory, generate 
waves in the ether which would 
travel with the velocity of light, and 
would be recognized by our eyes if 
only these were sensitive to large 
waves like electric waves. 

The “electric eye” or “resonator” by 
which Hertz succeeded in showing the 
existence of electric waves was very 
simple. It consisted of a piece of wire 
bent into a ring and provided at its 
ends with two polished metallic 
spheres, whose distance from each 
other could be adjusted very accurately 
by a fine screw provided for the pur- 
pose. The dimensions of this ap- 
paratus were varied, of course, ac- 
cording to those of the generator whose 
waves it was to detect. When this 
simple instrument was held horizon- 
tally in a proper position relatively to 
that of the “oscillator.” and not too 
far off, the waves radiated by the 
former, as they reached the detector. 
set up secondary oscillations in the 
latter, and these soon made their ex- 
istence manifest by small sparks which 
jumped across the gap between its 
knobs. 

But though the sparks thus gen- 
erated in the resonator strongly sug- 
gest the existence of waves in the 
neighborhood of the Hertz oscillator, 
they do not by themselves exactly 
prove the existence of these waves; 
and, in fact, something very like them 
had been observed by, among others, 
a well-known English physicist several 
years before Hertz made his experi- 
ments. without its dawning upon the 
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mind of our fellow-countryman that 
he had before him evidence of electric 
waves crossing space. But this idea 
did occur to Hertz, and he established 
the true nature of the phenomena by 
a series of convincing experiments, in 
the course of which he studied the 
properties of these waves, and made 
it clear that they were waves in the 
ether and differed from light waves 
only in size. 

Light waves, as we know, can be 
reflected, refracted, and polarized, and 
Hertz established the existence of in- 
visible electric waves passing across 
the space which separated his oscilla- 
tor from his resonator, or receiver, by 
proving they could be reflected, re- 
fracted, and polarized like light itself. 
By placing his oscillftor at the focus 
of a parabolic mirror, he produced 
waves that travelled across the labora- 
tory to a second mirror, which reflected 
them, like a ray of light, to a focus, 
where he was able to recognize them 
by the sparks they produced when a 
detector was brought to that spot. In 
another experiment Hertz found that 
when he placed a great prism of pitch 
in the path followed by the waves, 
they passed as freely through this as 
light does through a prism of glass, 
and moreover that they were bent out 
of their course by the pitch prism much 
as a ray of light is bent or refracted 
by glass or rock crystal. in _ short, 
he showed by these and other tests 
that waves passed from the oscillator 
to the receiver, and that these waves 
answered to the tests for light. 
They were propagated in straight lines 
across space, they could be re- 
flected, refracted, and polarized. These 
observations were soon fully con- 
firmed by Sir Oliver Lodge and other 
electricians. In the course of his ex- 
periments, Hertz made the notable 
discovery that, unlike the more familiar. 
visible waves of light. electric waves 
pass freely through doors, wooden 
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tloors, and even thruugh stone walls 
and masses of pitch of great thickness. 
though all these things, as we very well 
know, are practically impenetrable to 
light. These novel facts do not, how- 
ever, weaken the conclusions drawn by 
Hertz, for even glass, transparent as it 
seems to us, is opaque to the short ultra- 
violet light rays, though these pass 
freely through lenses and prisms made 
of quartz. Hence there is nothing iu- 
herently improbable in this interesting 
and peculiar quality of the large elec- 
tric waves. 

We now have before us some of the 
fundamental phenomena available for 
the purpose of “wireless telegraphy,” 
and it may be pointed out that, in ef- 
fect, Hertz not only discovered the ex- 
istence of electric waves, but also de- 
spatched and received the first “ether 
wave” message when he generated elec- 
tric waves in his laboratory at Karl- 
sruhe and detected them sixteen or sev- 
enteen yards away from their point of 
origin, though closed doors and in some 
cases stone walls separated the ap- 
paratus which generated the waves from 
the receiver. In the Hertz experiment, 
when the coil was in action, one plate 
of the oscillator became positively 
and the other negatively electrified. 
When the effect became sufficiently 
intense, the electricity overcame the re- 
sistance of the air between the spheres 
c c and a spark crossed the spark 
gap. At each discharge, electricity 
from the positive plate, , let us say, 
rushed across the spark gap to a’. and, 
overrunning itself, made a’ positive. 
and left a, which at first was positive, 
negative, then instantly surged back 
again from a’ to a, then once more 
jumped from « to a4’, and so on over 
and Over again, each oscillation occupy- 
ing, perhaps, the one-hundred-willionth 
part of a second of time, according to 
the dimensions of the apparatus em- 
ployed. At each oscillation a wave 
Was generated, and travelled away 
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from the spark gap with the velocity of 
light. The intensity of this wave was 
not equal in every direction, but was 
greatest at right angles to the rods 
bearing the spheres, and at right angles 
to the plane of the metallic plates, and 
by holding his receiver in the position 
in which it came most completely under 
the influence of these waves Hertz was 
able to detect them in the manner al- 
ready described. Those who are musi- 
cal will readily admit the reasonable- 
ness of this interpretation of the ac- 
tion of a Hertz oscillator on a distant 
receiver, when they remember that 
the sound waves emitted by a tuning- 
fork, after passing through the air, will 
set a second tuning-fork singing pro- 
vided that both tuning-forks are tuned 
to the same note. 

Here, then, we have in embryo the 
art of wireless telegraphy. It consists 
in producing electric waves similar to 
light waves, and in detecting them at a 
distance by means of a tuned or “syn- 
tonized” receiver. 

I need hardly say that it is one thing 
to detect an electric wave fifteen or 
twenty yards away from its point of 
origin, and quite another thing to detect 
it after it bas travelled scores or per- 
haps hundreds of miles over land or 
sea; and I must add that even when this 
is done there remain at least two diffi- 
cult problems. First, to make the wave 
print the message it carries in black 
and white for our eyes to see; and, sec- 
ondly, to secure that the message shall 
go into the hands intended to receive 
it and into no others. Now the second 
of these problems has proved very diffi- 
eult, and thus it comes about that 
though great things have been done 
since Hertz taught us how to create 
and detect electric waves, the art of 
wireless telegraphy still seems by no 
means to have taken its final form. 

I should like, if space permitted, to 
continue my story by explaining the in- 
genious and often brilliant devices by 
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which Sir William Preece, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Mr. Branly, Mr. Marconi, and 
others have brought us step by step 
towards the goal which all have aimed 
at. The main features of the problem 
are simple enough. In order that sig- 
nals might be conveyed by waves in 
the ether over distances of hundreds 
of miles, it was necessary to increase 
enormously the energy of the oscillator, 
and those who have stood by the great 
Marconi installation in the fields at 
Poldhu, and can compare it in their 
minds with the little construction of 
wires and metallic plates employed by 
Hertz, will be able to form a fair, if 
rather vague, idea of what has been 
done in this direction. It was neces- 
sary, also, to supplement the more 
powerful generating installations by 
far more delicate receivers than those 
of Hertz; and, finally, it was necessary 
to devise means of recording the mes- 
sages, and to discover some way of tun- 
ing or syntonizing the receivers in or- 
der that the messages might never 
reach any one except those who were 
entitled to receive them. Some of these 
requirements have been fulfilled in a 
considerable degree. Every one knows 
that installations capable of generating 
waves that can be detected at consid- 
erable distances from their sources exist 
on land and sea by the dozen and the 
hundred. The Hertz receiver has been 
replaced by others far more delicate, 
and these in their turn have been so 
applied that when brought under the in- 
fluence of electric waves they set in 
action contrivances for printing mes- 
sages more or less similar to those al- 
ready in use in the old-fashioned system 
of sending messages by means of elec- 
tricity. Yet, in spite of all this prog- 
ress, there have been difficulties. Much 
has been accomplished, but the thing 
has never been a perfect success. 

Let. us suppose that we desired to 
give a signal by making one tuning- 
fork start a musical note in another 
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placed some distanice away from the 
first. In such a case we could only 
hope to succeed if the transmitter and 
the receiver were in tune with each 
other. Hopeless confusion would arise 
if this condition were not fulfilled, or 
if it were impossible to produce with 
the tuning-fork used as transmitter a 
sustained train of vibrations of a defi- 
nite character. Now sound waves are 
aerial waves, and may not, strictly 
speaking, be compared with the ethe- 
real waves of wireless telegraphy, but. 
nevertheless, this illustration will serve 
to indicate the kind of obstacle which 
has stood in the way of those who have 
been engaged upon the problem of wire- 
less or, as it is sometimes called, ethe- 
real telegraphy. For in the case of the 
oscillator and resonator used in wire- 
less telegraphy it is necessary that the 
transmitter shall emit sustained vibra- 
tions of definite character, like the note 
emitted by an efficient tuning-fork; and 
this condition is so difficult, if not im- 
possible, to secure by means of the 
spark discharge of Leyden jars or Hert- 
zian oscillators that not a few of those 
who have followed the progress of ex- 
periment on the subject have thought 
for some time that in the end it might 
prove necessary to abandon the use of 
spark discharges altogether and seek a 
solution in some other direction. To- 
day this forecast seems not far from 
being realized, for quite recently an al- 
ternative mode of treating the problem 
has come to the front. 

When a current of electricity passes 
between two rods of gas carbon placed 
with their ends pretty close to one an- 
other but out of actual contact, we find 
at the gap between the ends of the 
rods a very intense source of light. 
This is the familiar electric “are.” 
Now the electric arc is a very Caliban 
among the known sources of light. It 
is difficult to control, and when ever so 
little out of hand is apt to produce, if it 
is a large are, roars and screams of 
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the most nerve-shattering description. 
But in spite of the difficulty thus intro- 
duced Mr. Duddell, a_ distinguished 
electrician, has contrived so to order 
the proceedings of the “arc” when it is 
fed by a continuous current, that not 
only does he make it roar like a suck- 
ing dove, but actually educes from it 
musical notes—indeed, I had almost 
said, uses it as a musical instrument; 
and what is even more interesting and 
important to us, this modern genius of 
the lamp has shown us that if the two 
carbon rods of the arc are connected 
to what is known as a “shunt circuit" 
possessing self-induction and including 
au condenser, there are produced in the 
shunt continuous trains of electric os 
cillations which are in harmony, so to 
speak, with the vibrations of the arc. 
Unfortunately, the oscillations produced 
in this way do not exceed thirty or 
forty thousand a second, and slow 
oscillations like these, as you will un- 
derstand, would be quite useless for the 
purposes of wireless telegraphy. IT or- 
tunately, however, the suggestion con- 
veyed by Mr. Duddell’s experiments has 
not been fruitless. His discoveries 
have set others thinking and working. 
with the result that Mr. Poulsen, an 
eminent Danish physicist, has gone a 
step further and shown us that by run- 
ning an are similar to that of Mr. 
Duddell under the influence of a pow- 
erful magnet, at the same time length- 
ening it, that is increasing the gap be- 
tween the carbon points, and surround- 
ing it with an atmosphere of the light 
gas hydrogen, he can increase the fre- 
quency of its oscillations so immensely 
that as many as a million per second 
can be obtained. 

We can form a helpful picture of 
the difference between Mr. Poulsen’s 
method of producing “undamped” 
electric waves and its older rival, if, 
once more, we compare sound waves 
with electric waves and use an image 
suggested, 1 believe, by Mr. Poulsen 
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himself at a recent meeting in London. 
Think of the intermittent series of 
sound waves emitted by a succession 
of pistol-shots, and think of the con- 
tinuous waves in the air emitted by 
a tuning-fork kept in continuous vi- 
bration, and consider how each of 
these would affect the strings of a 
piano. Would not the pistol, if it were 
fired near the piano, set all or most 
of its strings in motion? Would not 
the tuning-fork, singing its single note, 
influence only that string of the piano 
which was in tune with itself, and 
evoke a responsive note from that one 
string and that only? Now the dif- 
ference between the sustained and 
definite waves emitted by Mr. Poul- 
sen’s are and those which can be pro- 
duced by means of the spark dis- 
charges of the Leyden jar or Hertzian 
oscillator may be regarded as an- 
alogous to the difference between the 
sound of a tuning-fork and that of a 
pistol-shot. And, moreover, the waves 
generated by the spark are damped 
waves which die out quickly like the 
sound waves of the pistol, while those 
of the are can be maintained, like 
those of the tuning-fork, as long as 
we desire. Hence this last discovery 
has led many to hope that at last the 
problem of tuning or syntonizing 
electric wave generators to their re- 
ceivers is about to be solved in a really 
satisfactory manner. Nor do these an- 
ticipations that the “singing” «are has 
sounded “the death-knell of ‘spark 
telegraphy’” rest entirely on labora- 
tory experiments, for installations on 
a considerable scale have already been 
erected, and messages have been sent 
by the new method over no less a dis- 
tance than that which separates Co- 
penhagen from North Shields. 

If Mr. Poulsen’s “Are Telegraph” 
can be made a commercial success it 
may be expected to secure the fol- 
lowing advantages:—First, greatly in- 
ereased accuracy in the tuning or syn- 
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tonizing of transmitters and receivers. 
This will make it comparatively easy 
for neighbering stations to avoid in- 
terfering with each other's messages 
and will get rid of, or at any rate miti- 
gate, one of the difficulties which have 
helped to bring about the need for in- 
ternational conferences and agree- 
ments. Secondly, there is good reason 
to expect that if “are telegraphy” 
should replace “spark  telegraphy” 
the energy required for  transmit- 
ing a message, and therefore its 
cost, will be considerably reduced. 
These combined advantages can hardly 
fail to make easier the realization of 
that scheme of Transatlantic communi- 
eation which so often has seemed on 
the very verge of success, and so often 
has resulted only in disappointment. 

It will be noticed, perhaps, that in 
these pages I have said much about 
the oscillators or transmitters of 
electric waves, but very little about 
the instruments which receive them. 
Hence some of my readers may won- 
der how the little disturbances that 
would be generated in the wire reso- 
nator of Hertz or in any similar instru- 
ment at the end of a journey of fifty. 
« hundred or hundreds of miles, can be 
made to spell words. much more to print 
them, and thus convey intelligible mes- 
sages. This question. like so much 
that is connected with this interesting 
but highly technical subject. cannot be 
fully discussed here, but I think the 
following account of the little instru- 
ment called the “coherer” will make 
this part of the matter intelligible. 

If we fix up a galvanic cell, join 
wires to its two poles, suspend above 
one of these wires a sensitive magnet. 
hanging it so that the needle is paral- 
lel to the wire, and then bring the 
free ends of the two wires into close 
contact, a current will flow through 
the wires, which, though invisible, will 
make itself manifest by causing the 
magnet to swing into a new position and 
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set itself more or less at right angles 
to the wires: that is, to the direction 
in which the current flows. If we 
break contact between the wires, the 
magnet will fall back to its former 
position, but whenever we bring the 
ends of our wires into contact, pro- 
vided that the battery remains ef- 
fective, the magnet will shift its posi- 
tion as before. If, after making the 
above simple experiment in electric 
telegraphy, we vary our apparatus, 
and introduce a small glass tube 
loosely filled with iron or brass filings 
between the ends of the two wires, 
we shall find when we turn on the 
current that though each individual 
particle of metal in the tube conducts 
electricity. and though the particles ap- 
pear to touch each other and to be well 
connected to the battery wires, col- 
lectively they resist the passage of the 
current very considerably, as will be 
clearly shown by the relatively feeble 
movements of the suspended magnet. 
Now I need not say that in the early 
days of wireless telegraphy, when the 
pioneer workers were seeking to found 
a practical system of signalling on the 
discoveries of Hertz, all sorts of things 
were tried as substitutes for the Hertz 
receiver with the hope of discovering 
something more sensitive than this, 
and something which might be made 
to give permanent records of the sig- 
nals on their arrival at a receiving 
station. Among the things that were 
found to respond to the electric radia- 
tions were vacuum tubes, gold-leaf 
and other electroscopes, the legs of 
frogs suitably prepared, but best of all 
little tubes partly filled with coarse 
iron filings and placed in circuit with 
a single cell. In ordinary circum- 
stances, as we have seen, such a tube 
impedes the passage of electricity to 
so great an extent that only a feeble 
current finds, its way across it. If. 
however, the waves from a Hertz os- 
cillator fall upon the tube of filings. 
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all is altered; directly these reach the 
“coherer” the current flows freely, an- 
nouncing its passage by the move- 
ments of the magnet, and thereby tells 
us of the arrival of an electric wave: 
that is to say conveys to us a signal. 
When once the coherer has become a 
conductor it can no longer be used to 
detect electric radiations; but, for- 
tunately, when the wave has passed 
a tap is sufficient to restore the coherer 
to its original condition; and thus, if 
the signaller does not despatch his 
signals too rapidly, and if his colleague 
who receieves the message taps the co- 
herer after each movement of the mag- 
net, it becomes possible to detect wave 
after wave with the same coherer. 
This beautiful discovery was soon 
improved upon. Automatic arrange- 
ments for tapping the coherer were not 
very difficult to contrive; soon it was 
found that filings of an alloy of nickel 
with a little silver gave better results 
than iron or brass; then a further im- 
provement was effected by pumping 
the air from the tube containing the 
metallic particles, and by-and-by it was 
made possible to print messages by the 
aid of this simple contrivance. As the 
running of a printing machine, how- 
ever simple, by means of waves in 
the ether after they have travelled 
scores or hundreds of miles may seem 
akin rather to necromancy than to 
physics, I may explain that the waves 
do not actually supply the energy 
which runs the machine, but rather 
play a part similar to that played by 
a man when he pulls the trigger of 
a loaded gun and thereby liberates the 
stores of energy previously locked up 
in the gunpowder which composed its 
charge. In the old-fashioned system 
of electric telegraphs, in which the cur- 
rent is guided to its destination by a 
wire, it often happens that at the end 
of a long journey the current is not 
strong enough to work the recording 
instrument which prints the message. 
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In this case the difficulty is overcome 
by using the partly exhausted current 
to move a special kind of “switch,” or 
key, called a “relay,” which turns on 
a stronger current from a local battery 
to do the work that the weakened trav- 
elling current itself is unable to per- 
form. <A very similar device is made 
use of in wireless telegraphy. In this 


case, as we have seen already, the 
electric wave is used to start a local 
current through the coherer; this 


second and stronger current, by means 
of the “relay.” turns on a third and 
still stronger current, also provided 
locally. which in its turn moves a lit- 
tle hammer which taps the coherer at 
suitable intervals and renders it again 
non-conducting. and also runs the little 
printing machine which records the 
message. The coherer. however, no 
longer stands alone as a means of 
utilizing electric waves in wireless 
telegraphy: for it is by no means a 
perfect detector, and more trustworthy 
but more complex instruments are now 
often put in its place. 

And now, in conclusion, let us con- 
sider what happens at an “electric 
wive power station” when a message 
is despatched, and what we should see 
if we were permitted to visit Mr. Mar- 
coni and watch him when sending off 
a message to another station at a 
distance, let of one hundred 
miles from Poldhu. 

If you have visited Poldhu or seen 
a picture of the station there, you will 
remember that it 
from the outside, of four great towers. 
each 225 feet high. which carried an 
arrangement, called an “aerial.” com- 
posed of four hundred distinct wires, 
and, on the ground beneath them. a 
small group of very unpretentious 
buildings. If, on your visit. you were 


us say, 


consisted? as seen 


*The Marconi system has not yet taken a 
final form, and the financial interests involved 
are so very large that new advances are not 
usually — at an early stage. Hence 
I descri here what might have happened 
yesterday rather than to-day. 
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admitted to one of these buildings 
probably you found there a great in- 
duction coil, or some other form of 
apparatus for generating sparks, vari- 
ous batteries, perhaps, condensers or 
Leyden jars, wires and a signalling key 
more or less similar to those to be 
seen in any telegraph station. When 
all was ready the signalling key was 
pressed and you sparks 
across a “spark gap” as already de- 
scribed, larger scale. 
Now this spark gap, like that de- 
scribed on page 139 formed part of 
an “oscillator” of special construction. 
and at the moment of discharge 
electric oscillations were set up in this. 
These oscillations were not, 
used directly for signalling, but were 
employed to induce other oscillations 
in the secondary wire of a coil and in 
the overhead “aerial,” which 
connected to end of this 
while was 
earth. 
in or 


saw pass 


but on a 


however. 


wis 
one wire 
the other connected = to 
The displacements 
about the aerial generated 
waves in the ether, and these, travel- 
ling with the velocity of light, reached 
the receiving station in about the one 
two-thousandth part of a second. 
Here, falling upon a second “aerial.” 
these waves set up oscillations in the 
primary wire of a receiving coil con- 
nected to this “aerial”; these, in their 
turn, set up yet fresh oscillations in 
the secondary wire of the coil which 
broke down the _ resistance of the 
coherer and started into action a Morse 
printing machine, or some similar ma- 
chine, as already explained, and my 
reader, if he could have been in two 
places at once. would then have seen 
the message printed off before his eyes 
in the dots and dashes of the Morse 
alphabet. And here we must stop. not 
forgetting that this sketch does not 
pretend to do more than to give. with- 
out technicalities, some of the simpler 
details of the theory and practice of 
wave telegraphy. W. A. Shenstone. 


electric 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
take a stroll 
Mr. 
cigar 


and = look 

carefully 
“In 
the 


“I shall 
round,” said 
selecting a 
the afternoon 
bout if you like.” 

Mrs. Lauriston 
deeply inimmersed in 
problems which never allow a married 


Lauriston 


from his case. 


we will go out in 


she 
household 


nodded; wus 


those 


woman to indulge in alien thought be- 


tween breakfast and luncheon; the 
mere fact that she had exchanged a 
roof of slates for one of cauvas did not 
entitle her to freedom, and Martin 
Was not as yet the most expert of 
cooks, though he showed some prom- 
ise. The girls had left the camp. 
Agatha going off to the village to make 
some small purchases, the other two 
having taken the boat, a family boat of 
great reputation for safety in the town 
from which it had been hired; Cicely 
had expressed a faint desire to learn 
the art of steering. 

So till luncheon Mr. Lauriston 
his own man, and he set off on his 
stroll with a happy feeling of irre- 
sponsibility, leaving his wife seated in 
the door of the store-tent busied in 
ealculations with a note-book and a 
pencil. In his younger days Mr. Lau- 
riston had served as a volunteer, ani 
though the idea of military training 
then, even more than now, aimed prin- 
cipally at making men spring smartly 
up to attention, yet there had not been 
wanting a few color-sergeants of revo- 
lutionary tendencies who held theories 
ahout tactics, and Mr. Lauriston had 
been influenced by them enough to 
know that if you do not want to be 
seen you must not stand on the sky- 
line: you must, in fact, hide yourself. 
He doubtless repudiated 
indignantly the suggestion that he 
wished to hide himself; but he might 
have admitted that it is needless to put 


wis 


would have 


a woman to the trouble of commenting 
on actions when their motive is incom- 
prehensible to her. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Lauriston in- 
tended to visit the house-boat; he felt 
a yearning for male society which was 
unknown to him in the daily life that 
led him regularly from Ealing to the 
City and back again. It may have been 
that in the City he met as Many men 
as his social instincts required, and if 
he wanted more men he could go to his 
club. But he had never fully realized 
before how much the interest of his 
life depended on this casual exchange 
of male opinions, or how little his wife 
und nieces (fond though he was of 
them) were able to fill the blank. 
They entertained him adequately and 
pleasantly every evening at home: he 
did not feel that they were in any way 
insufficient on Sunday; but here, in the 
heart of Nature, things were different 
somehow, and undoubtedly he was in- 
complete. It may also be that the 
open-air life had aroused in him some 
of the elemental man that had so long 
been dormant. Mr. Lauriston fek a 
craving, not to swear exactly, but to be 
at liberty to do so if he wished, and 
moreover, should the wish come to him, 
to have a sympathetic audience. 

Therefore Mr. Lauriston had made up 
his mind to visit the house-boat, and 
to that end he set out in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction. Had he taken 
the nearest path which led to the 
bridge across the back-water his wife 
would have seen him, and possibly 
have become suspicious; but by cross 
ing the meadow and doubling on his 
tracks he hoped to reach the bridge un- 
perceived. And fortune favored him, 
for on the far side of the meadow he 
found a gate leading into a lane whose 
high hedges would have concealed the 
approach of a battalion as readily as 
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of one ex-volunteer. As luck would 
have it the lane led right up to the 
bridge: but now he had before him the 
common iilitary problem of having to 
move for a distance across the open. 
Before doing so he reconnoitred cau- 
tiously. Peeping warily round the 
corner, where the hedge ended in a few 
yards of railing, he surveyed the camp. 
There were the three tents and his 
wife’s chair in the doorway of the mid- 
dle one, but she herself was not to be 
seen. Now was the time. and casting 
hesitation to the winds he hurried 
across the bridge, not without more 
than one backward and _=e strategic 
glance: but Mrs. Lauriston did not ap- 
pear, and soon he had crossed the open 
meadow beyond the bridge and was 
again screened by some bushes. After 
this he proceeded more leisurely as be- 
fits a man and a householder who is a 
volunteer no longer, contentedly putf- 
ing at his cigar. Presently he came to 
the lock, and crossing the light swing 
ing bridge he took his way along the 
path by the flood-gates until he reached 
the mill. The miller stood in the door- 
way and wished him good morning. 
“Campin’, sir?” he said, and Mr. Lau- 
riston admitted it without pride. 
“There's a party up there, as well,” 
udded the man pointing up stream. 
“Two of them was fishin’ in the pooi 
last night after the wheel stopped: 
catched a proper lot of chub they did.” 
Mr. Lauriston expressed polite inter- 
est, and after a minute or two of gen- 
eral conversation asked whether he 
could get along the bank. The man as- 
sured him that there was a path 
through the osier-bed though it looked 
impenetrable, and thanking him Mr. 
Lauriston went on. The path was not 
so difficult to find as it looked from 
outside, and he soon made his way to 
the stile at the end of it: climbed over, 
crossed the rickety plank gingerly, and 
found himself within the lines of the 
rival encampment. He did not see 
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uny oue at first, but on passing the oak- 
tree he perceived Charles, who was 
lying back in deck-chair in the 
shade, smoking a cigarette and superin- 
tending William's task of washing the 
breakfast-things in a bucket near the 
fireplace. 

Mr. Lauriston coughed discreetly, and 
the others looked up. “I hope [’m 
not trespassing.” he said, “but I 
told the tow-path ran along here.” 

“It does, I believe.” answered Charles 
pleasantly. “It's we who are trespass- 
ing if anybody is, though they never 
tow anything here so far as I can make 
out.” 

This affability of address emboldened 
Mr. Lauriston to proceed. “You have 
found a very pleasant nook for your 
camp,” he said, looking round in diplo- 
matic admiration. 

Charles considered the stranger's neat 
gray flannel suit with approval, decid- 
ing that it was eminently suited to a 
gentleman whose figure was no longer 
young. 

“Are member of the 
party 7’ he asked with interest. Mr. 
Lauriston acknowledged the fact. “We 
must consider this as a call,’ Charles 
continued with friendly warmth. 
“Very good of you to look us up. My 
name is Haddon, and my friend here is 
Smith. Now what will you drink?" 
By this time William had produced un- 
other chair in which he invited Mr. 
Lauriston to seat himself. He wus a 
little startled at Charles’s use of the 
word call, for a call is a thing that is 
returned: however it could not be 
helped; it was a call, and he decided 
to yield to the geniality of the moment; 
leaving the future to take care of it- 
self. So making known his name he 
sat down, 

“We have most of the baser drinks.” 
continued Charles hospitably. “I my- 
self generally prefer bottled beer after 
breakfast, but if you'd like whisky or 
anythinge——" Mr. Lauriston hesitated 


his 


was 


you a other 
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for an instant, but soon consented to 
join Charles in a bottle of beer. Was 
he not renewing his youth? And in 
any case there was a heartiness about 
that contrasted favorably with 
sherbet; moreover that may be 
in the open air which would be 


this 
pink 
done 
fatal in the City. 

So Mr. Lauriston lay 
chair alternately putting at his cigar 
and sipping the sparkling amber fluid 
while Charles rattled on 


back in his 


in his glass, 
about the weather and the beauties of 
the river and other subjects of mutual 
interest. However, little by little he 
edged round to more personal matters, 
“Are you a large party?’ he asked in 
a tone which to William (who had now 
finished his washing-up and was lying 
on the grass smoking a short and an- 


cient wooden pipe) seemed too care- 
fully indifferent. 
Mr. Lauriston hesitated before he 


answered. He was undoubtedly in a 
difficult position, torn between a natu- 
ral inclination to be frank with the 
hospitable Charles and a no less niat- 
ural doubt as to Mrs. Lauriston’s ap- 
proval of his proceedings. So he tem- 
porized, “No, quite a small party,” he 
said with the genial air of one who 
depreciates his own possessions. 

“There are five of us,” said Charles. 

Mr. Lauriston felt a slight implication 
of reproach. After all there could be 
no harm in the mere revelation of 
numbers. “We are six,” he returned 
generously; “but one does not want to 
be too crowded,” he added, hastening 
off into generalities. “That's what I al- 
ways feel about London; there are too 
many people.” 

“Yes,” agreed Charles, “and they all 
look at one with suspicion. There's no 
friendliness about London; but the mo- 
ment one gets out of it the point of 
view changes, and everyone one meets 
becomes a possible friend instead of a 
probable enemy. Man is naturally a 
sociable animal, only his instincts are 
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nipped in the bud by city life.” 
Charles lighted a cigarette after these 
deep sayings, and then proceeded, en- 
couraged by Mr, Lauriston’s acquies- 
“Yes, I've often wondered at 
the difference the open air makes in 
one’s way of regarding things. I think 
though one ought to be under canvas; 
a house-boat’s a bit too civilized.” 
Charles paused invitingly, but Mr. Lau- 
riston vouchsafed no more than a non- 
committal smile. “You're camping in 
tents, aren’t you?” continued Charles. 
His guest’s reticence compelled him to 


cence. 


directness. 

Mr. Lauriston admitted that 
Was the case and expressed a hope thrut 
the weather would continue fair. “A 
house-boat is better than canvas when 


such 


it rains,” he said. 

Charles became chivalrously anxious 
about the weather at once, “Oh, I 
hope it won’t rain,”’—he scanned the 
heavens perfunctorily—“but it doesn't 
look like it. It would quite spoil your 
expedition.” He paused again even 
more invitingly, but could only elicit 
some information from Mr. Lauriston 
about the dry character of a wind with 
a touch of east in it. His patience be- 
gan to be exhausted, and he caught a 
glimpse of a discreet smile on William's 
amiable countenance. “You have some 
ladies in your party, haven’t you?” he 
asked. “I caught sight of some para- 
sols yesterday.” Charles was express- 
ing himself with modest inaccuracy. 
He had seen no parasols, but during his 
stroll after tea he had perceived from 
afar more than one graceful form flit- 
ting about among the tents, and ha: 
been sternly rebuked by the Admiral 
for taking pleasure in the sight. 

Mr, Lauriston tried to console him- 
self with the thought that he would 
have been bound to unbosom himself 
sooner or later. “Yes,” he confessed. 
“my wife and nieces are with me.” 


He remembered Mrs. Lauriston’s strong 
remarks 


about his responsibility for 
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Miss Doris. so of her he said noth- 
ing. 

Charles meanwhile was 
mental arithmetic. Nieces.—that could 
not mean less than two, it might mean 
several. The point must be ascertained 
if possible. “So you are the only man,” 
he said in a tone of admiration. 

It may be that Mr. Lauriston’s medi- 
tations had made him morbidly seusi- 
tive of his position; anyhow he fancied 
that there was a note of raillery in 
Charles’s question, and suddenly felt 
ashamed of himself. It was quite true; 
he was the only man, but he could not 
bring himself to confess it. Could he 
not equivocate harmlessly? Why, yes. 
of course he could; there was Martin. 
What did differences in rank matter? 
A man is a man for all that. Mr. Lau- 
riston felt a mild glow of socialistic 
fervor as he answered, “Oh, no. We 
have a,—man with us.” He tried to 
say another, but a deep-rooted respect 
for the exact truth checked the word 
on his tongue. 

Charles, of course, did not know that 
the words @ man were used in their 
basest and most technical sense, and 
he at once became almost jealous. 
“Oh!” 
conveyed that the man, whoever he 
might be, who was thus privileged to 
enjoy the society of the ladies in the 
other camp was infinitely unworthy of 
that privilege. 

William, who had encountered Muar- 
tin in the early morning as they both 
were going to the farm for milk, and 
had exchanged a few words with him. 
smiled again quietly to his pipe. “Let 
me get out another bottle,” he said, 
seeing that Mr. Lauriston’s glass was 
empty. 

But the gentleman thought he must 
be getting back, as his party would be 
expecting him. “I'll stroll a bit of the 
way with you,” said Charles with 
alacrity, and Mr. Lauriston could uot 
well refuse. 


busy with 


was all he said, but his tone’ 
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So it came about that Cicely (whose 
well-meant efforts with the 
lines had fixed the boat's nose firmly) 
in the soft bank) caught through the 
trees a glimpse of her uncle shaking 
man in 
crossed the 


rudder- 


hands with a flannels 
on the bridge that 
Doris, who was bravely trying to undo 
the work done by Cicely’s steering, 
missed this sight. “Shove it hard, 
dear,” said Cicely to her friend, who 
was pushing the bank with 
the boat-hook, “while | make the rud- 
der and she pulled the lines 
alternately surprising en- 


ergy. 


young 


lock. 


against 


wobble,” 


with most 


CHAPTER LV. 

After parting Mr. 

Charles felt disinclined to return to 
William and the camp. A stroll would 
undoubtedly be good for him. He felt 
that he could hardly cross the lock 
bridge and follow the direction taken 
by his new friend, without some in- 
vitation more definite than his 
hints of returning the call; and 
does not return a call until after at 
least some hours, even under the most 
informal conditions of life. Yet there 
could be no impropriety in his pursuing 
his walk along his own bank of the 
river. He might see something.—a 
boat perhaps. This thought caused 
him to hesitate for a moment. Would 
it be wise to go back to the house-bout 
and put on more suitable apparel? But 
no; after all, he was only going to 
explore; exploration must always pre- 
cede conquest,—if, indeed, there be any- 
thing to conquer or worth conquering, 
points which still remained to be 
cleared up to Charles’s satisfaction, for, 
though you may form some opinion of 
a woman's figure from a glimpse of her 
three hundred yards away, you cannot 
be authoritative as to her face. Charles 
the man to be satistied with 
even with 
returned to 


from Lauriston, 


own 


one 


was not 
moral 
the 


conjecture, or cer- 


tainty. So he mill, 
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and took the path behind it which fol- 
lowed the the river down 
stream, 

Meanwhile William. whose gift for af- 
fairs amounted almost to genius, had 
realized from abn inward sensation that 
a clear conscience and honest toil fol- 
lowed by the charms of Mr. Lauriston’s 
conversation had sped away almost all 
the hours before luncheon. He set 
himself accordingly to the laying of the 
tuble and the extraction of a whole ox 
from the tin into which (so the label 
usserted) it had painfully com- 
pressed. This done, he picked up an 
enormous metal spoon, the which he 
beat gong-wise upon the largest frying- 
pan, thus summoning any of his 
friends who might be within hearing 
to the feast. It is surprising how far 
a brazen clangor of this kind will 
travel, and in quite a short time the 
others appeared from different direc- 
with the exception of Charles, 
who, oblivious of time, was walking 
purposefully down the river bank. 

“We had a visitor this morning,” said 
William when they were all seated; 
“one of the other lot.” 

“One of the parasols?’ asked Talbot 
suspiciously. “Is that where Charles 
is? Gone off with it?’ 

William laughed. “Yes, that’s where 
Charles is,” he said; “only it’s a man, 
luckily.” 

“What sort of man?’ asked Majendie. 

“Elderly,” replied William; “not a 
bad sort, though. Charles tried to 
pump him.” 

“About the 
miral. 

William laughed again. “Yes; but he 
couldn't get much out of him. He 
did his level best to get an introduc- 
tion.” 

Talbot growled. “That chap will let 
us in for it, you mark My words.” 

“Charles was beastly civil,’ William 
agreed: “but  Lauriston,—that’s _ his 
name, I think over pressing 


course of 


been 


tions, 


women?” said the Ad- 


wasn't 
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He only just ad- 
ladies in his 


about a return visit. 
mitted that there were 
party, nieces and a wife,—didn’t want 
to talk about them evidently—svo 
Charles offered to walk back with him.” 

“Charles has the makings of a mono- 
maniac,” said Majendie. “In the whole 
course of my professional career—-~ 

The Admiral broke in abruptly. Ma- 
jendie’s professional career was of but 
some two months’ duration, and no 
one attached much importance to it ex- 
cept himself; he, however, argued, per- 
haps justly, that. in addition to a bed- 
side manner, a medical man should be- 
tray signs of an unfathomable past. 
So the Admiral asked, “Do you think 
Charles has gone over to the other 
camp?” 

William shook his head doubtfully. 
“Lauriston evidently didn’t want him; 
but Charles has social ability. He can 
push like a woman.” 

“It’s odd,” Majendie, profes- 
sionally interested, “how men who cul- 
tivate the society of women must al- 
Ways develop certain feminine char- 
acteristics. Psychical imitativeness is 
au subject I propose some day to study; 


said 


it is an unexplored field.” 

“We shall have.” said Talbot, 
had been thinking. “Charles turning up 
with four or five girls to tea this after- 


who 


noon.” 

“No,” said William 
“not till he’s been back to look for that 
Gladstone bag.” 

“He'll be pretty mad when he finds 
it gone,” said Majendie. “You'd better 
disappear for a bit, being the guilty 
party.” he added to Talbot. 

“Oh, I'm not afraid.” was the heroic 
answer, “He's got a conscience after 
all, and he knows that he ought not 
to have brought that suit.” 

“He'll be annoyed all the same,” said 
the Admiral. “Take anything else of 
his you like and he doesn’t mind; but 
when you touch his personal appear- 
ance vou get him on the raw.” 


with certainty, 
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“We'd better all stick to the same 
story, at any rate,” said William sen- 
sibly. “Somebody might have seen a 
suspicious-looking individual about, 
who has probably burgled the house- 
boat.” 

“That won't do,” said 
“Charles would rouse the 
hood, and some innocent yokel would 
be dragged off to the lock-up. I know 
a better plan. We'll just treat the bag 
as a hallucination. I’ve come across 
many cases of similar hallucination in 
the course of my professional career. 
There was an out-patient at the hospi- 
tal who tried to get into the theatre 
the other day. We asked him what 
he wanted to do that for, and he ex- 
plained that he had reason to believe 
some one was secreting his motor-car 
in there. We told him that there was 
an operation going on, and that it 
would be impossible for him to geo in. 
He jumped to the conclusion that they 
were operating on his motor-car and 
got quite violent about it.” 

“Charles will get violent, too,” said 
William laughing. 

“It's a good idea,” said the Admiral; 
“but I shall keep something solid be- 
tween him and me while his malady 
is being diagnosed.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Talbot gloomily,. 
“the loss of his clothes won't prevent 
him cultivating the women; he’s the 
smartest of us as itis. We shall have 
to move after all.” 

“Let’s wait and see,” said William. 
“I don't believe he’s made their 
quaintance yet. No, I'm certain he 
hasn't,” he added as the object of dis- 
cussion came in sight, looking hot ani 
rather indignant. He had walked down 
the river-bank for miles and miles as it 
seemed to him, and had seen nothing 
but water, grass, trees, and a few 
cows and horses,—things which he 
might have seen equally well without 
leaving his comfortable chair.  In- 
stead of immediately joining the party 


Majendie. 
neighbor- 


aec- 
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he went to the house-boat and disap- 
peared inside. 

“Are you ready with that ballucina- 
tion?” said Talbot to Majendie. 

The latter nodded. “You fellows 
mustn't laugh,” he said; “you must 
be surprised at first, and sympathetic 
afterwards. I shall probably tell him 
he’s got a touch of sunstroke.” The 
others promised to follow out these. 
instructions. 

Presently Charles reappeared ado 
came towards the group thoughtfully. 
He took his seat in silence and seizing 
a bottle cf beer unscrewed the stopper 
emphatically. Having drained  h's 
glass, he helped himself to a portion of 
the compressed ox and some bread. 
Then at last he spoke. “I suppose you 
think it’s funny,” he said in dignitie.l 
irony. 

The eyebrows of the other four went 
up simultaneously and they all looked 
at him with well-executed surprise. 
“What's the matter?’ asked the Ad- 
miral, 

Charles finished a leisurely mouthful 
before he answered. “The matter is 
that the sense of the humorous pos- 
sessed by you people is rudimentary.” 

“I don't understand,” returned the 
Adniral; “what's the joke?’ 

“Well, its hardly a joke,” said 
Charles still laboriously polite. “I take 
it it's only a tentative experiment in 
the humorous, and one which would not 
justify further attempts. It would 
hardly be good enough for the Lower 
Sixth.” 

The Admiral shook his head. “I give 
it up.” he said retiring from the con- 
versation, 

Talbot took his place. 
humorous,” he asked, “and what about? 
Have you invented a new pun or some 
thing which has escaped our notice?” 

“No one has been humorous,” 
Charles calmly. “You can’t expect 
success the first time or two of trying. 
Nor have I made a pun; I do not make 


“Who's been 


Said 
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He cut 
pressed ox. 
“I give it up, too,” said Talbot. 
“You might be a little clearer,” sug- 
gested William. “Has Mr. Lauriston 
mde a pun? He didn’t look that sort 


puns.” another slice of com- 


of man.” 

“A pun,” said Majendie, “is a thing 
which in the whole course of my——” 
‘Charles broke in upon the impending 
reminiscence. “Exactly so,” he said 
suavely; “pills are more in your line. 
But the fact is that I have mislaid my 
Gladstone bag. I have reason to 
lieve that you people are not ignorant 
of its whereabouts, and I shall be 
obliged if you will let me share your 
knowledge.” He poured out the re- 
mainder of the bottle. 

“Your Gladstone bag?’ 
Admiral blankly. 

“You haven't got a Gladstone bag.” 
said Talbot with a ring of conviction in 
his tones. 

“I have.” Charles replied, “or rather 
I had. I expect shortly to be in need of 
it, and therefore I shall be gratified 
by its early return.” Unconsciously 
Charles's politeness assumed a literary 
complexion. 

“Has he got a Gladstone bag?" 
jendie enquired of William. 

“a,” William with 
firmness. 

Charles turned 
remember,” 


be- 


echoed the 


Ma- 
said unusual 


“You 
yesterday 


to him. 
“that 
afternoon [ was wearing a blue suit. 
That suit is inside the Gladstone bag.” 
Majendie exchanged a quick glance 
with William, whose face at once as- 
sumed an expression of guileless sur- 
“A blue returned. 
“You haven't got a blue suit. None 
" he added in momentary 


may 
he said, 


prise. suit?” he 
of us have, 
compunetion, 

Charles's tone became slightly weary. 
“Perhaps you recall the circum- 
stance,” he said to the Admiral. But 
the Admiral could remember nothing 
of it. 


ean 
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“What have you been drinking?” 
asked Talbot bluntly, thinking it about 
time for Majendie to take the lead. 

“Beer,” answered Charles indicating 
the empty bottle beside him; “but one 
bottle does not make a drunkard, as 
you seem to imply. It may be that you 
see two bottles.” 

“No,” said Talbot, “there is but one 
bottle there; but neither does one bot- 
tle make an imaginary Gladstone bag. 
What did they give you at the other 
camp?’ 

Charles ignored the question and lit 
a cigarette nonchalantly. His tremen- 
dous calm was not without its impres- 
siveness. Majendie did not like the 
look of it; professional instinct 
awoke, and he adjusted his eyeglasses. 
the better to diagnose the case. “I 
fancy you've been overdoing it a_ bit. 
old man, haven't you?” he said in the 
bedside manner. “*¢ ‘oming down from 
London one’s apt to overlook the force 
of the sun.” 

“Thanks, | 
returned 


his 


feel 
unmoved. 
working 

He was the victim of a conspir- 
but he would wreak a summary 
vengeance in the way that would em- 
barrass the most. It 
would not be long. he knew, before 
the means would lie ready to his hand. 

“All the same.” continued Majendie 
persuasively, “I should take it 
this afternoon. Keep in the shade till 
tea-time; then you'll feel better still. 
I'll give you a dose this evening.” 

“Much obliged to you,” said Charles. 
“I won't overwork myself. I shall just 
find my Gladstone bag, and then I shall 
pay a call. I shall very likely bring 
some ladies back to tea,” he said to 
William as he rose. 

Talbot looked after him as he de- 
parted. “It'll take some finding,” he 
observed. “If he doesn’t pay his call 
till he’s got his clothes, we shan't be 
worried with ladies’ society much.” 


extremely fit,” 
A strong 
within 


Charles 
determination was 
him, 


acy, 


conspirators 


easy 
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“He may be driven into going as he 
is.” suggested the Admiral. 
“Then there will be no way out of 
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it,” was the determined answer; “we 
shall 
spot.” 


have to move to some other 


(To be continued.) 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE FIRST EARL OF LYTTON.* 


The two volumes of letters which 
Lady Betty Balfour has put together 
from the private correspondence of 
her father, the late Lord Lytton, can- 
not fail to appeal to a large body of 
readers. The letters themselves are 
full of interest; they deal, in a mas- 
terly and brilliant way, with a vast 
variety of topics; and they are set be- 
fore the reader with an admirable 
skill and an unerring sympathy. Lady 
Betty Balfour has succeeded not only 
in the difficult task of selecting and 
arranging a mass of material whose 
very richness was embarrassing; she 
has invested the whole with a living 
unity. and breathed iuto it a spirit 
which is the true commentary of the 
life which the letters reveal. For there 
is something more in these volumes 
than a succession of good things; there 
is also--what is present in every col- 
lection of letters worthy of notice—the 
portrait of a man. To open the book 
is to strike at once into the orbit of 
a new personality. One feels, when 
one has read it, that one has almost 
made a friend. 

A remarkable range of interests, and 
a wide catholicity of tastes—these are 
perhaps the most obvious character- 
istics of Lord Lytton’s correspondence. 
The letters flow on, naturally and copi- 
ously, into a multitude of unbidden 
channels; they pass without an effort 
from poetry to politics, from hypno- 
tism to Wagner, from a string of anec- 


* Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, 
First Earl of Lytton,” edited by Lady Betty 
Balfour. In two volumes, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1906. 21s. net. 


dotes to reflections upon the destiny of 
man. Nor is their versatility merely 
of the dilettante kind; it is the versa- 
tility of an enthusiast—of one of those 
rare enthusiasts whose province is the 
whole world. Humani nihil a me 
aiienum puto: the old sentence, so often 
thrown out at random, would have 
been a peculiarly fitting motto for 
these letters. And the variety of their 
subject matter is reflected in the di- 
versity of the correspondents to whom 
they are addressed. Few men of his 
generation could have had so various 
an acquaintance as Lord Lytton. He 
discussed literature with the Brown- 
ings. he wrote state papers to Lord 
Salisbury, he speculated on life and 
death with Theodore Gomperz, he ex- 
changed epigrams with Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, he gossiped with Mr. John Mor- 
ley, and some of his most charming 
letters are those addressed, when he 
was Viceroy of India, to the late 
Queen. He had, too, a genius for 
friendship, so that his acquaintances 
very soon became his friends. One 
of his most intimate correspondents 
was Sir James Stephen, whom he met 
for the first time on the eve of his de- 
parture to India, and with whom he 
immediately struck up a lasting friend- 
ship. “India,” says Lady Betty, “was 
of course the subject of their talk. 
Lytton was not more eager to hear 
than Stephen to tell all that he knew 
of the conditions of that great em- 
pire”: and the two men “did not part till 
they had spent half the night walking 
each other home. too absorbed in their 
subject to feel fatigue or the wish to 
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separate.” Stephen went home to write 
for his new friend a pamphiet on 
the government of India, which Lord 
Lytton declared had given him “the 
master key to the magnificent system 
of Indian administration.” During the 
four succeeding years Stephen wrote 
to the Viceroy by every mail. The 
friendship is remarkable for something 
more than its swift beginning: it was 
a mingling of opposites such as it is 
a rare delight to think upon. Sir 
James Stephen was eminently unro- 
mantic. His qualities were those of 
solidity and force; he preponderated 
with a character of formidable 
grandeur, with a massive and rugged 
intellectual sanity, a colossal common- 
sense. The contrast is complete be- 
tween this monolithic nature and the 
mercurial temperament of Lord Lyt- 
ton, with his ardent imagination, his 
easy brilliance, his passionate sympa- 
thy, his taste for the elaborate and the 
eolored and the rococo. Such charac- 
teristics offended some of his stiff 
countrymen; they could not tolerate a 
man to whom conventions were “in- 
comprehensible things,” who felt at 
home “in the pure light air of foreign 
life,’ whose dress “was original, as 
nearly all about him,” and who was 
not afraid to express his feelings in 
public. But the great lawyer judged 
differentiy. “I never knew a man,” he 
wrote after Lord Lytton’s death, “to- 
wards whom I felt so warmly and to 
whom I owed so much. ... I shall al- 
ways regard it as one of the most for- 
tunate circumstances of my life that 
I was for many years one of his most 
intimate friends.” 

The story which the letters tell has 
much of the attractiveness of a ro- 
mance. But it is one of those 
romances which state and amplify a 
problem, only to leave one, at last, 
still in doubt. Was the hero a states- 
man of genius whose true faculties 
the world misunderstood? Or was hea 
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poet, diverted by the pressure of circum- 
stances from a great achievement in 
art? Different readers will answer the 
question differently; but, in either case. 
the reply must involve an admission 
of failure or perhaps rather of defeat. 
Lord Lytton’s rule in India was at the 
time the object of unparalleled ob- 
loguy, and is now almost forgotten; 
his poetry biossomed early and blos- 
somed late, but it never bore the fruit 
which brings immortality. Thus, be- 
hind all the sparkling movement of 
the letters, one may perceive a sense 
of melancholy, which at moments 
deepens into the actual expression of 
gloom. “Whether I look forward or 
backward, an immense despair always 
comes over me. If I were younger— 
but it is all too late now; I know that 
as a poet I shall never do or be what I 
fee] that I might have done and been.” 
It is difficult to speculate on unful- 
filled possibilities; but one may well 
believe that a writer who trembled so 
often on the verge of greatness might. 
if fortune had so willed it, have 
crossed the perilous line. As it is, 
one is constantly wondering why Lyt- 
ton’s verse never does quite “soar above 
the Aonian mount.” Was Mrs. Brown- 
ing right when she told her friend, “You 
sympathize too much”? Perhaps his 
father came nearer the mark in his 
protests to John Forster. “He is doing 
that which the richest mind and the 
richest soil cannot do long with impu- 
nity. He is always taking white crops 
off his glebe. He never allows poetry to 
lie fallow.” In truth, diamonds are 
not made in a day; and, though a 
Shakespeare or a Coleridge may give 
you, in a moment, a handful of jewels. 
who knows how many years of super- 
human concentration may have gone te 
the making of them? One may im- 
agine, at Lord Lytton’s poetical chris- 
tening. a bad fairy gliding in among 
the rest. The good ones were lavish 
with their gifts of charm, and dis- 
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tinction, and imagination, and humor, 
and feeling; and then, after them all, 
came the witch with her deceitful 
present: “Yes, my dear, and may you 
always write with ease!” The child 
grew up endowed with a fatal facility. 
He could put his thoughts into verse 
as easily as he could pick pebbles out 
of a brook. The pebbles, wet and 
glowing in his hand, were beautiful 
to look upon; and then in a little while, 
unaccountably, they seemed to be com- 
mon stones after all. In this world, 
a glamor caught too easily fades too 
soon; it turns out to be an illusion. 
And an illusion is the one thing that 
a poet should never have. 

A brief note from Disraeli, offering 
the Viceroyalty of India, dramatically 
shattered Lord Lytton’s dreams of 
ease and poetry. He accepted the 
great office with an acute sense of all 
that it involved. “Oh, the change— 
the awful change!” he exclaims to 
Forster; and he assured Disraeli “that 
if, with the certainty of leaving my 
life behind me in India, I had a reason- 
able chance of also leaving there a 
reputation comparable to Lord Mayo’s, 
I would still, without a moment's hesi- 
tation. embrace the high destiny you 
place within my grasp.” This is not 
the place for a discussion of the still 
controversial questions surrounding 
Lord Lytton’s Indian rule. But no 
reference to the man or to his life 
could be even superficially complete 
without some notice of his political 
capacity. There is enough in the pres- 
ent volumes—there is far more in Lady 
Betty Balfour’s previous work (Lord 
Lytton’s Indian Administration) — to 
make it clear to the most careless 
reader that the popular conception of 
Lord Lytton as a minor poet mas- 
querading as a Viceroy. who scribbled 
verses when he should have been com- 
posing dispatches, is a glaring travesty 
of the facts. The antithesis, however, 
is delightful, like all anthitheses; and, 
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in this case, it is supported by that 
curious English prejudice which has al- 
ways—since the days when Rochester 
libelled the most astute of monarchs— 
refused to allow that a witty man 
could be a wise one. The ignorance, 
too, with which the ordinary Nnglish- 
man habitually seasons his judgments 
on Indian affairs has done much to 
obscure the true character of Lytton’'s 
statesmanship. Besides the Afghan 
war, there is one event, and one alone, 
which “the man in the street” connects 
with Lytton’s Indian administration— 
the proclamation of the Queen as Em- 
press of India. Important as_ that 
event was, it is little short of ludicrous 
that it should be the one remembered 
act of the administration which gave 
free trade to India, which accom- 
plished the great reform of the equal- 
ization of the inland duties on salt, 
which finally established the grand and 
far-reaching principle of Decentraliza- 
tion, and which instituted the Famine 
Insurance Fund. The truth is that 
Lytton’s internal administration must 
take rank as one of the most preg- 
nant and beneficent known in India 
since the great Governor-Generalship of 
Dalhousie. It is a curious irony that 
the Viceroy who carried, in the face 
of the opposition of a majority of his 
Council, the measure which opened the 
door to free trade in India, should 
labor under the imputation of political 
flippancy; but, after all, he was a 
Viceroy who had written love-poems, 
who wore unusual waistcoats, and who 
smoked cigarettes. Whether his Af- 
ghan policy did or did not deserve 
the virulent denunciation which it re- 
ceived is a question which does not 
concern us here; what does concern 
us is the obvious fact that Lytton’s 
financia] and administrative work was 
the work of a statesman endowed with 
no mean share of courage, of wisdom, 
of energy. and of determination. Un- 
fortunately his opponents failed to 
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notice the distinction. In the heat of 
party, be was declared by one poli- 
tician to be “everything which a Vice- 
roy ought not to be’; by a second to be 
guilty of “financial dishonesty, trickery, 
treachery, tyranny and cruelty”; and by 
a third to have shown “a deliberate 
desire to shed blood, systematic fraud, 
violence and inveracity of the vilest 
kind.” Lytton, though it is clear that 
he suffered keenly, never let his dig- 
nity desert him. To a friend, who 
had associated himself with these at- 
tacks, he wrote: “I confess I have 
sometimes fancied that had our posi- 
tions been reversed—you placed in 
mine, and I in yours—my confidence 
in your character and _ intelligence 
would have sufficed to satisfy my 
judgment that there was more hun- 
esty and wisdom in your action than in 
the denunciation of it by persons 
who could not be fully acquainted with 
the causes and conditions of it. But 
no man dare say of himself how he 
would feel, or what he would do, in a 
position he has never occupied.” Such 
words as these have something in 
them of the old Roman e@quanimitas— 
they might have come from the pen 
of a Pliny or a Trajan, calm in their 
great government and their mighty 
toil. 

And it was in the same _ spirit 
that, when the time came for relin- 
quishing his task. Lord Lytton wrote 
to Stephen: 

“Were you ever in the Forest of 
Arden? I have always fancied it must 
be the most charming place in the 
world, more especially in the summer- 

The Independent Review. 
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time. I shall shortly be on my way 
to it, I think, and I hasten to give you 
rendezvous at the court of the Ban- 
ished Duke. If you meet our friend, 
the melancholy Jaques, greet him from 
me mwost lovingly, and tell him— 
Ducdame!—that all the fools are now 
in the cirefe and he need pipe to them 
no more... . And tell your own great 
heart, dear and good friend, that the 
joy I take from the prospect of seeing 
you is more precious to me than all 
that Providence has taken from the 
fancy prospect I had painted on the 
blank wall of the Future of bequeath- 
ing to India the supremacy of Central 
Asia and the revenues of a first-class 
Power.” 

These are fine words; and, in their 
wit, their fancy, their ornate elabora- 
tion. their half-hidden sadness. their 
noble wealth of feeling, they are su- 
premely characteristic of their author. 
One is reminded of the beautiful por- 
trait by Watts, where the rich bright 
colors—the auburn hair and beard, the 
blue eyes, the turquoise on the finger— 
biend so wonderfully into the mysteri- 
ous melancholy of the face. It is easy 
to talk of defeat and failure. But if | 
one turns back from the portrait to 
the book, and then back again from 
the book to the portrait, if one consid- 
ers those records of achievement and 
of thought, one begins to wonder 
whether such things can be measured 
by such terms. One seems to discern 
in them something less unfortunate 
than failure, and something, per- 
chance, more splendid than success. 

G. L. Strachey. 


THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 


The speech from the Throne, or, as 
it is popularly called, “The King’s 
Speech,” which at the opening of every 
Session of Parliament is read to Peers 
and Commons assembled in the House 


of Lords by the Sovereign himself, or, 
in his absence, by the Lord Chancellor. 
is always awaited with considerable 
euriosity, and ey at times. with 
some ane the legisla- 
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tive programme of the Government is 
foreshadowed. 

To call the Speech the “King's 
Speech” is a polite fiction; aye, though 
the Lord Chancellor, before he reads 
it, in the absence of the King, is care- 
ful to say—following an ancient cus- 
tom, the meaning of which changes in 
the Constitution have long since de- 
prived of its old signiticance—that it is 
in “his Majesty’s own words.” The 
Sovereign has practically now no part 
in its original composition. It is really 
the Speech of the Cabinet. But though 
in these days of democratic govern- 
ment the “Speech from the Throne” is 
in truth the expression of the views 
of the Ministers, it bodied forth the 
King’s will when that will was long 
ago the law of the land. Parliament 
could not then assemble until the Sov- 
ereign thought fit to summon it. When 
it did meet, the Sovereign in his 
Speech fixed and declared the busi- 
ness to be discharged, and the repre- 
sentatives of the people had to con- 
tine themselves strictly to the work 
thus prescribed for them at the Royal 
pleasure. This prerogative is still the- 
oretically vested in the Crown. Par- 
liament can be summoned only by the 
Sovereign, but since the Revolution 
the Sovereign acts solely on the advice 
of the Ministers. Parliament cannot 
proceed with business until the Speech 
from the Throne has been delivered; 
but since the Revolution, also, neither 
House—as we shall see later—is bound 
to confine itself to the “causes of sum- 
mons” set forth in the Speech. 

The first draft of the Speech is usu- 
ally written by the Prime Minister. 
Of course. the Cabinet first decides 
what Bills are to be submitted to Par- 
liament. but the general contents of 
the Speech. and certainly its phrase- 
ology. may be ascribed almost exclu- 
sively to the head of the Government. 
The draft is submitted to a full meet- 


ing of the Cabinet, where it is dis- 
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cussed point by point; and probably 
undergoes some alteration in the way 
of a qualitication bere and an addition 
there. Then a copy of the Speech ts 
sent to the King for his approval. 
That the “King’s Speech” is the 
Speech of the Ministers has been ad- 
mitted by the Sovereign even in the 
years following close on the institu- 
tion of Constitutional Monarchy. In 
the reign of George Il. a too enterpris- 
ing printer was prosecuted for publish- 
ing a spurious Speech on the eve of 
the opening of Parliament. “y hope,” 
said the King, “the fellow’s punish- 
ment will be light, for I have read 
both Speeches, the real and the false, 
and, so far as 1 understand them, I 
like the printer's speech better than 
my own.” “Well, Lord Chancellor,” 
said George Lil. to Lord Eldon, as he 
was leaving the House of Lords after 
opening Parliament, “Did I deliver the 
Speech well?” “Very well indeed, sir,” 
was the reply. “I’m surprised at 
that,” said the King. “for there was 
nothing in it.” The voice was the 
voice of the King, but the words were 
the words of his Ministers. Still, the 
King must surely be allowed 
latitude of opinion in regard to the 
King’s Speech beyond a formal expres- 
sion of approval. The truth is that 
if he chooses he may suggest altera- 
tions, and no doubt insist upon them, 
provided no modification in the policy 
of his advisers is implied. He proba- 
bly softens an expression now and 
then, or adds a gracious sentence. Did 
not George IIl. insert in his first 
Speech the famous words, “Born and 
bred in this country, I glory in the 
name of Briton!” He was the first 
tnglish-born King since the Revolu- 
tion. George I. could not speak a word 
of English. We are told that he and 
his Prime Minister, Walpole, discussed 
affairs of State in bad Latin. George 
II. publicly proclaimed himself a_ for- 
eigner every time he read the Speech 


some 
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to the Gendlemen of de Houze of 
Gommons.” The happy phrase of 
George IIl. has been ascribed to the 
influence of his early friend and ad- 
viser, the Scottish John Stuart, third 
Ear! of Bute, which it is said explains 
the appearance in it of “Briton” in- 
stead of “Englishman.” But the King 
always insisted that the inspiration of 
the sentence as well as its composition 
was entirely his own. A story is told 
which curiously lends confirmation to 
Notwithstanding the birth 
which he gloried, he 
and 


his claim. 
and training in 
wrote English ungrammatically 
always spelt badly; and if we are to 
believe John Wilkes “Briton” in the 
famous sentence was mis-spelt “Brit- 
ain.” 

It is unlikely that there have been 
cases of dispute between the Sovereign 
and his Ministers, in recent years, at 
least, as to either the measures set out 
in the Speech or the phraseology of 
its sentences. At any rate only one 
instance during the long reign of 
Queen Victoria has come to light. In 
1864 Denmark and Germany went to 
war over their contending claims to 
the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The naturally bellicose Palmerston 
was Prime Minister; and if ever there 
was an occasion which justified a dis- 
play of his fighting disposition it was 
this. for England was a party to the 
Treaty of 1852 guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of the Danish Monarchy. and 
moreover public feeling was on the 
side of Denmark, if for no other reason 
than that it was weak and was being 
bullied by big Germany. Accordingly. 
the Speech from the Throne, with 
which the Session of 1864 was to be 
opened, contained a paragraph plainly. 
if not menacingly, expressing the sym- 
pathy of England with Denmark in the 
struggle. To this Queen Victoria 
strongly objected. In her opinion the 
best policy for this country was to 
stand neutral. and though the stub- 
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born Premier was as usual disposed 
to show fight, she finally had her way. 
The paragraph of the Speech as read 
in the House of Lords was as follows: 


Her Majesty, actuated by the same 
desire to preserve the peace of Europe, 
which was one of the declared objects 
of all the Powers who were parties to 
that Treaty, has been unremitting in 
her endeavors to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement of the differences which 
on this matter have arisen between 
Germany and Denmark, and to ward 
off the dangers which might follow 
from a beginning of warfare in the 
North of Europe, and Her Majesty will 
continue her efforts in the interest of 
peace. 


But it is not sufficient for the King 
formally to express approval of the 
draft of the Speech submitted to him 
by his chief adviser. He must sigu 
the Speech in the presence of the Min- 
isters, thus giving them a guarantee 
of the very words he will deliver to 
the two Houses of Parliament. Con- 
sequently, at a meeting of the “King 
in Council,” or in other words, the 
Most Honorable Privy Council, at 
which, however, only Cabinet Ministers 
are present, the King endorses the 
Speech with his signature. 

The speech is always written in a 
prescribed form. Each one bears the 
closest resemblance outwardly to its 
predecessors. It is always divided into 
three sections. The first section, ad- 
dressed generally to “My Lords and 
Gentlemen,” and meant for the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, deals exclusively 
with foreign affairs; then there is a 
brief paragraph referring to the Es- 
timates, which specially concerns the 
“Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons.” as the sole custodians and 
guardians of the public purse; and the 
third section, which opens with “My 
Lords and Gentlemen.” contains some 
general remarks on home affairs, and 
sets out the legislative programme of 
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the Session. ~1 pray,” the Speech 
usually concludes, “that Almighty God 
may continue to guide you in the con- 
duct of your deliberations, and bless 
them with success.” 

These Speeches possess a double in- 
terest, as the literary compositions 
and the political manifestoes of the 
most eminent statesmen of the Nation. 
To me it has been a pleasant occupa- 
tion dipping into them. here and there, 
in the volumes of “Hansard,” and ex- 
tracting a few notes personal to the 
Sovereign, or references to some of the 
great political issues of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and the 
opening years of the twentieth. There 
is a popular supposition that “the 
King’s Speeches” are the worst pos- 
sible models of “the King’s English.” 
That is, indeed, too sweeping a con- 
demnation. Unquestionably there are 
Speeches with sentences doubtful in 
grammar, as well us feeble and point- 
less. The writing of most of them, 
however, is pure and concise. It is 
possible to trace in them the charac- 
teristic styles and different moods of 
mind of the Prime Ministers who were 
their authors. Disraeli’s stand out as 
the most ornate. He used more 
rhetoric than other Premiers deemed 
to be necessary or desirable. In one 
of his “Speeches.” there is a picture 
of “the elephants of Asia carrying the 
artillery of Europe over the mountains 
of Rasselas”: in another the founding 
of British Columbia calls up a vision 
of her Majesty’s dominions in North 
America. “peopled by an unbroken 
chain. from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
of a loyal and industrious population 
of subjects of the British Crown.” 
Nothing could be more effective from 
an elocutionary point of view. The 
“Speeches” of Lord Melbourne trembled 
at times on the verge of puerility. 
Palmerston’s waved the Union Jack 
on foreign affairs. and his offhand 
“Ha, ha” was heard in their refer- 
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ences to things domestic. Gladstone 
and Salisbury drafted “Speeches” 
equally noted for freshness and 
strength, 


The early age at which I am called 
to the sovereignty of this Kingdom 
renders it a more imperative duty that 
under Divine Providence I should place 
my reliance upon your cordial co-oOpera- 
tion, and upon the loyal affection of all 
my people. Ll ascend the Throne with a 
deep sense of the responsibility which 
is imposed upon me; but | am sup- 
ported by the consciousness of my own 
right intentions, and by my dependence 
upon the protection of Almighty God. 


These are the concluding words of 
the Speech from the Throne read by 
(Juecn Victoria to her first Parliament, 
on November 20, 1839. It was a new 
Parliament, fresh from the country, 
after the General Election which, as the 
law then required, followed the demise 
ot the Crown through the death of 
William IV. The scene on that his- 
toric occasion in the old House of 
Lords was most brilliant. To the right 
of the young Queen stood her mother, 
the Duchess of Kent. On her left was 
Viscount Melbourne, the Prime Min- 
ister. At the foot of the Throne were 
grouped other great officers of State. 
The benches were crowded with Peers 
in their robes—amongst whom Welling- 
(ton, Brougham, Lyndhurst were dis- 
tinguished figures—and with peeresses 
in Court plumes and diamonds. At the 
Bar were assembled the Commons, 
Mr. Speaker Abercromby at their head, 
und in the throng might be seen such 
eminent statesmen and notabilities of 
the Lower House as Lord John Rus- 
sell. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Daniel O'Connell. Robert Stanley, 
and two young Members, Gladstone, 
who already had four years’ experi- 
ence of Parliament, and Disraeli, just 
returned at the General Election for 
Maidstone, who were destined to be- 
come the two greatest political pro- 
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tagonists of the nineteenth century. 
Writing to his sister, on November 21, 
1837, Disraeli thus comically describes 
how the Commons went to the House 
of Lords, and what they saw there: 


The rush was terrific; Abercromby 
himself nearly thrown down and tram- 
pled upon, and his macebearer banging 
the members’ heads with his gorgeous 
weapon and cracking skulls with im- 
punity. I was fortunate enough to es- 
cape, however, and also to ensure an 
entry. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
The Queen looked admirable; no feath- 
ers but a diamond tiara. The peers in 
robes, the peeresses and the sumptuous 
groups of courtiers rendered the affair 
most glittering and imposing. 


What a contrast between this splen- 
did and joyful ceremony and _ the 
pathetic scene that was witnessed in 
the same Chamber, just a year earlier, 
when Parliament was opened by Wil- 
liam IV. for the last time! The aged 
King. wrapped in his ample purple 
robes, and his gray locks surmounted 
by the Imperial Crown, stood on the 
Throne with the shadows of evening 
thickening in the Chamber, struggling 
with dim eyes to read the Speech pre- 
pared for him by Lord Melbourne. He 
stammered slowly, and almost inaudi- 
bly, through the first few sentences, 
pausing now and then over a difficult 
word, and turning imploringly to the 
Prime Minister with the query “What 
is it, Melbourne?” loudly enough to be 
heard by the Assembly. At last, los- 
ing all patience, he angrily exclaimed, 
in the full-blooded language of the 
period, “Damn it, I can’t’ see!” 
Candles were instantly brought in and 
placed beside the King. “My Lords 
and Gentlemen,” said he, “I have 
hitherto not been able, for want of 
light, to read this Speech in a way its 
importance deserves; but as lights are 
now brought me, I will read it again 
from the commencement, and in a way 
which, I trust, will command your at- 





tention.” Then in a pitiful effort to 
prove to Peers and Commons that bis 


‘wental and physical powers were by 


no weans failing, he commenced the 
Speech again and read it through in 
a fairly clear voice and with some 
emphasis. 

It was at the opening of the third 
Session of the first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria, on January 16, 1840, Lord 
Melbourne being still Premier, that her 
Majesty read from her Speech the an- 
nouncement of ber approaching muar- 
riage in the following words: 


My Lords and Gentlemen: Since you 
were last assembled | have declared 
my intention of allying myself in mar- 
riage with Prince Albert of Saxe-Co- 
burg and Gotha. i humbly implore 
that the Divine blessing may prosper 
this union, and render it conducive to 
the interests of my people, as well as to 
my own domestic happiness; and it 
will be to me a source of the most 
lively satisfaction to find the resolu- 
tion I have taken approved by my Par- 
liament. The constant proofs which | 
have received of your attachment to my 
person and family persuade me that 
you will enable me to provide for such 
an establishment as May appear suita- 
ble to the rank of the Prince aud the 
dignity of the Crown. 


On the next occasion her Majesty 
opened Parliament, February 3, 1842. 
Sir Robert Peel being Prime Minister. 
she announced in the Speech another 
joyful event in her domestic life, the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, which 
100k place on November 9, 1841. The 


Speech said: 


My Lords and Gentlemen: | cannoi 
meet you in Parliament assemble:| 
without making a public acknowled:- 
ment of my gratitude to Almighty God, 
on account of the birth of the Prince 
my son—an event which has com- 
pleted the measure of my domestic ha))- 
piness, and has been hailed with ever, 
demonstration of affectionate attach- 
ment to my person and government ly 
my faithful and loyal people. 
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The Prince Consort died on Decem- 
ber 14, 1861, at the early age of forty- 
two years. At the opening by Com- 
mission of the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, Lord Palmerston being Prime 
Minister, this great domestic affliction 
of the Sovereign was thus announced 
in “the Queen’s Speech”: 


My Lords and Gentlemen: We are 
commanded by Her Majesty to assure 
you that Her Majesty is persuaded that 
you will deeply participate in the af- 
fliction by which Her Majesty has been 
overwhelmed by the calamitous, un- 
timely and irreparable loss of her be- 
loved Consort, who has been her com- 
fort and support. It has been, how- 
ever, soothing to Her Majesty, while 
suffering most acutely under this awful 
dispensation of Providence, to receive 
from all classes of her subjects, the 
most cordial assurances of their syim- 
pathy with her sorrow, as well as their 
appreciation of the noble character of 
him, the greatness of whose loss to Her 
Majesty and to the tiation is so justly 
and so universally felt and lamented. 


Six years elapsed before Queen Vic- 
toria was seen again at St. Stephen's. 
She opened the Conservative Parlia- 
ment which assembled on February 10, 
1866. The ceremony, by her command, 
was plain and simple. She declined 
to wear the purple robe of State. di- 
recting that it should be placed over 
the Chair of the Throne. Her attire 
consisted of a black dress 
widow's white cap, the only touch of 
bright color being the blue sash of the 
Garter across her breast. For the 
first time also she did not read the 
Speech from the Throne. It was read 
by Lord Chancellor Cranworth, The 
Speech announced the termination of 
the long and bloody Civil War in 
America. ‘ 


and a 


“The abolition of slavery,” 
it added, “is an event calling forth the 
cordial sympathies and congratulations 
of this country, which has always been 
foremost in showing its abhorrence for 
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an institution repugnant to every feel- 
ing of justice and humanity.” 

Queen Victoria opened In person the 
first Session of the Liberal Parliament 
on February 11, 1869, in which Glad- 
stone for the first time was Prime Min- 
ister. The great measure of that 
Session was the Act for the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of 
Church in Lreland. “The ecclesiastical 
arrangements of  Lreland,” the 
Queen's Speech, “will be brought un- 


the 
said 


der your consideration at a very early 


date.” It went on to say: 


‘ 
l am persuaded that in the prosecu- 
tion of the work you will bear careful 
regard to every legitimate interest 
which it may involve, and that you will 
be governed by the constant aim to 
promote the welfare of religion through 
the principles of equal justice, to se- 
cure the action of the individual feel- 
ing and opinion of lreland on the side 
of loyalty and law, to efface the mem- 
ory of former contentions and to cher- 
ish the sympathies of an affectionate 
people. 
As the time approached for the 
meeting of Parliament in the following 
year, IS70, Gladstone was most 
anxious that it should be opened by 
the Queen. The chief business was 
to be a Bill dealing with the Irish 
land question. Gladstone said to Lord 
Granville, “It would be almost a 
crime in a Minister to omit anything 
that might serve to mark and bring 
home to the minds of men the gravity 
of the occasion.” 
added, “I am persuaded that the 
Queen’s own sympathies would be— 
not as last year—in the same current 


“Moreover.” he 


as ours.” This shows how important, 
in the opinion of Gladstone. it was for 
the success of the Government's legis- 
lative programme that Parliament 
should be opened with the éclat which 
attends the ceremony when it is per- 
formed by the Sovereign in 
Ile urged the matter on the considera- 


person. 
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tion of the Queen, but ber Majesty 
was unable, or disinclined, to comply 
with his request. The opening passage 
of the Speech from the Throne is sig- 
nificant, in the light of what happened, 
as we now know, behind the scenes. It 
runs: “We have it in command from 
her Majesty again to invite you to re- 
sume your arduous duties, and to ex- 
press the regret of her Majesty that 
recent indisposition has prevented her 
from meeting you in person as had 
been her intention at a period of re- 
markable public interest.” 

It is interesting to note that until 
1873 the Speech from the Throne, 
when Parliament was opened, not by 
the Sovereign in person but by Royal 
Commission, was always written in 
the third person. It commenced with 
some such formula as: “We have her 
Majesty’s commands to declare that 
her Majesty,” &c. But Gladstone, in 
1873, introduced the innovation of al- 
ways writing the Speech in the first 
person, with a liberal use of the pro- 
noun “I,” even when the Sovereign 
was unable to be present, and since then 
this precedent has been invariably fol- 
lowed by all Prime Ministers. 

The last time that Queen Victoria 
lent the importance of her presence to 
the opening of the Legislature was on 
January 21, 1886, at the assembling of 
a new Parliament, with the Conserva- 
tives in office but not in power. The 
“Queen’s Speech” which was read on 
that occasion was perhaps—having re- 
gard to what occurred subsequently in 
Parliament—the most remarkable of 
Victoria’s long reign. The Home Rule 
Session of 1886 was opened with a 
Speech from the Throne, in which any 
disturbance of the Legislative Union 
was strongly reprobated. 

The events which led up to this ex- 
traordinary Constitutional situation 
may be briefly related. In June 1885. 
the Gladstone administration, defeated 
on an amendment to their Budget con- 


demuning the increases proposed in the 
beer and spirit duties, resigned, aud 
they were succeeded by a Conservative 
Goverument, with Lord Salisbury as 
Prime Minister for the first time. 
There was a General Election in 
November, and the Liberals came back 
from the polls in triumph. The Gov- 
ernment, although in a minority, did 
not resigu. They decided to meet Par- 
liament, not to put their fortune to 
the test, for they knew that was hope- 
less, but in order to have a Speech 
from the Throne in which there should 
be an emphatic declaration against any 
attempt to disturb the legislative re- 
lations between Great Britain and Lre- 
land; and the Session was opened in 
person by Queen Victoria to show her 
sympathy with Lord Salisbury. 

The Speech from the Throne, as in 
every instance of the opening of Par- 
liament by the Queen since the death 
of the Prince Consort, was read by the 
Lord Chancellor. The state of [reland 
was the subject of its principal pas- 
suge, which was as follows: 


I have seen with deep sorrow the re- 
newal since I last addressed you, of 
the attempt to excite the people of Ire- 
land to hostility against the Legislative 
Union between that country and Great 
Britain. I am _ resolutely opposed to 
any disturbance of that fundamental 
law, and in resisting it I am convinced 
that I shall be supported by my Par- 
liament and my people. 


it was known, of course, at the 
time that Gladstone was committed to 
Home Rule, and it was hoped by the 
Conservatives that this declaration in 
favor of the maintenance of the Union 
would prove embarrassing to the Lib- 
eral leader. Five days later the Gov- 
ernment were defeated on an amend- 
ment to the Address in reply to the 
Speech in favor of small allotments for 
agricultural laborers. Gladstone once 
again returned to office. The new 
Liberal Government accepted the Ad- 
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dress in reply to the Speech from the 
Throue, drawn up by their Conserva- 
tive predecessors, only adding to it the 
amendment expressing regret that 
there was no promise in the Speech 
of legislation to enable agricultural 
laborers to obtain allotments and small 
holdings. At that time the Address 
was a veritable echo of the Speech 
itself. The Sovereign was thanked, 
separately and specifically, for every 
expression of promise, hope or regret 
contained in the Speech from the 
Throne. One passage from the Ad- 
dress, which, in view of the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill by Glad- 
stone a few months later, is one of 
the curiosities of constitutional history. 
was as follows: 


We humbly thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that Your Majesty has 
seen with deep sorrow the renewal, 
since Your Majesty last addressed us, 
of the attempt to excite the people of 
Lreland to hostiiity against the Legisla- 
tive Union between that country and 
(jreat Britain; that Your Majesty is 
resolutely opposed to any disturbance 
of that fundamental law; and that in 
resisting it Your Majesty is convinced 
that Your Majesty will be heartily sup- 
ported by Your Parliament and Your 
People. 


Nevertheless. the Home Rule Bill 
was brought in by the Prime Minister 
in June. It was rejected by a majority 
of thirty. 

King Edward VII. opened his first 
Parliament on February 14, 1901, the 
Unionists being in office and Lord 
Salisbury Prime Minister. 


| address you for the first time [said 
the King in the Speech from the 
Throne] at a moment of National sor- 
row, when the whole country is mourn- 
ing the irreparable loss which we have 
so recently sustained, and which has 
fallen with peculiar severity upon my- 
self. My beloved Mother, during her 
long and glorious reign, has set an ex- 
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uuiple before the world of what a mun- 
urch should be. It is my earnest de- 
sire to Walk in her footsteps. 


What is “The Address” to which the 
ilouse of Commons gives its entire at- 
tention for the first week or a fortnight 
of a vew Session’ It is the form in 
Which Parliament has for centuries 
expressed its dutiful and loyal respects 
tov the Sovereign for the Speech from 
Throne. It supports the constitu 
tional fiction that the King’s Speech 
is the Speech of the King; and affords 
both Lords and Commons the means 
of conveying to his Majesty their 
thanks or dissatisfaction in regard 
either to the things it promises to do 
or the expectations it fails to satisfy. 

On the day appointed for the opening 
of Parliament, at two o'clock, the 
Speech from the Throne is read as we 
know by the King te Peers and Com- 
mons in the House of Lords. The 
scramble of the Commons to the Up- 
per Chamber to hear the Speech. which 
for years was an unseemly incident 
of the opening of Parliament, came to 
an end in 1902. So great was the 
erush on one of the early occasions 
when Queen Victoria opened Parlia- 
ment that Joseph Hume, as he bitterly 
complained in the House of Commons, 
neither saw her Majesty nor heard her 
voice. although he was within touch 
of the Speaker. “I was crushed into 
a corner.” he said. “my head being 
knocked against a post. and I might 
been much injured if a_ stout 
had come to my assist- 
ance.” Dickens, was present at 
the cereniony a few years later. said 
that the Speaker answered the sum- 
mons of Black Rod like a schoolmaster 
with a mob of unmannerly boys at his 
heels. “He is propelled.” the novelist 
wrote, “to the Bar of the House with 
the frantic fear of being knocked down 
and trampled upon by the rush of M. 
P.s.” Since 1902. by an arrangement 
between the two Houses. the Stran- 


the 


have 
Member not 


who 
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gers’ Gallery of the House of Lords, 
previously occupied by peeresses, is set 
apart for the accommodation of Mem- 
hers of the House of Commons, and 
access to it is permitted before the 
King appears in the Chamber and de- 
spatches Black Rod to command the 
attendance of the Commons at the Bar. 
The ceremony of reading the Speech 
from the Throne is always brief. On 
its conclusion both Houses immedi- 
ately suspend their sittings. 

Then at four o’clock the Lords and 
the Commons again reassemble. The 
Speech is read in both Houses—in the 
Lords by the Lord Chancellor, in the 
Commons by the Speaker. But before 
this is done it is the practice of each 
House to carry the first reading of a 
Bill, a practice enjoined by Standing 
Orders in the Lords, and in the Com- 
observed pursuant to ancient 
custom. The incident escapes the at- 
tention of most Lords and Commons, 
so quietly and quickly does it happen, 
and probably its significance is lost to 
chance to 


mous 


those who 
Yet it is of high constitu- 
import, its simple and_ brief 
character notwithstanding. In the 
Lords, the Leader of the House moves 
the first reading of the “Select Vestries 
Bill’: in the Commons, the Bill intro- 
duced by the Leader of the House is 
“For the more effectual Preventing of 
Clandestine Outlawries.” The Speaker 
in the one House, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the other, at once puts the 
question that the Bill be read the first 
time, and declares it carried. It seems 
a matter of form simply. but it is 
meant to assert the right of Parlia- 
ment to act without reference to any 
outside authority. to debate matters 
other than “the causes of summons” 
forth in the Speech from the 
Neither of these Bills—having 


some of may 
notice it. 


tional 


set 


Throne. 


thus fulfilled a high constitutional 
function—is ever heard of again dur- 
ing the Session. The “Outlawries 
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Bill,” which does service in the House 
has been preserved in 
the Table since the 
opening of the present Chamber in 
1852. For one moment, at the open- 
ing of each Session, it is produced by 
the Clerk, and is seen no more for an- 
other twelve months. 

The Hlouse of Commons is thronged 
with Members. Probably all of them 
crowded at the heels of the Speaker 
on his way to the House of Lords two 
hours earlier to hear ‘the King's 
Speech” delivered by the King. Yet 
the Speaker is bound to assume that 
no one went to “the other place” but 
So he gravely anounces that 


of Commons, 
the drawers of 


himself. 
“this House has been to the House of 
Peers to hear the gracious Speech from 
the Throne”; and having, as he says. 
“for greater accuracy” procured a copy 
of that Speech, he proceeds to read it 
with solemn emphasis and slowly to 
the House. 

It is one of the polite usages of Par- 
linment that the Leaders of the Op- 
position in both Houses should receive 
an early copy of the Speech, so that 
they may have the opportunity of con- 
sidering it before the time comes for 
criticising it in the Legislature. Each 
of them also reads it to his principal 
colleagues at the dinner at which it 
is customary for him to entertain them 
on the eve of the Session. For many 
years in the reign of Queen Victoria 
a forecast of the Speech appeared in 
the newspapers. The journalists pre- 
tended to be prophetically inspired, for 
though they were told by authority 
the contents of the Speech. it was well 
understood that they were to pretend 
there had been no direct divulging of 


its secrets to them. But King Edward 


VII. put an end to that long-es- 
tablished journalistic custom. His 
Majesty naturally insisted that the 


King’s Speech should be regarded as 
private and confidential until it was 
the King from the Throne. 


read by 
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But immediately that it is read to both 
Houses, it is widely circulated through 
the Press, so that it appears in every 
evening paper in London and the prov- 
inces, and is thus despoiled of all its 
novelty long before the Lords and Com- 
mons. reassembling at four o'clock, 
hear it again. for the second time, in 
their respective Chambers. 

Macaulay states in his History that 
the first speech of James II. to Par- 
liament in 1685—notable for its extraor- 
dinary admonition to the Commons. 
that if they wished to meet frequently 
they must treat him generously in the 
matter of supplies—was greeted with 
loud cheers by the Tory Members as- 
sembled at the Bar of the House of 
Lords. “Such acclamations were then 
unusual,” says the historian. “It has 
now been during many years the grave 
and decorous usage of Parliaments 
to hear in respectful silence all ex- 
pressions, acceptable or unacceptable, 
which are uttered from the Throne.” 
For two centuries and a quarter the 
reading of the King’s Speech to the 
House of Commons had_ invariably 
heen unbroken by any demonstration 
of approval or of disapprobation. But 
at the opening of the last Session of 
the Balfour Parliament. in February 
1905, there was a breach of the tradi- 
tional decorum, which, as a departure 
in Parliamentary manners, is significant 
enough to be placed on record. The 
promise in the Speech of economy, “so 
far as the circumstances of the case 
admitted.” was received with derisive 
laughter on the Opposition benches, 
while the mention of the “prospect” 
of a promised Redistribution Bill, by 
which Ireland was to lose twenty-two 
seats, provoked loud and angry cries 
of defiance from the Irish Members. 
The reading of the Speech from the 
Throne by the Speaker at the opening 
of the Liberal Parliament in 1906 was 
in like manner greeted with Ministerial 
eries of approbation. 
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In each House a motion for an Ad- 
the King for 
gracious Speech” is then submitted on 
behalf of the Government. The pro- 
poser and seconder of the Address in 
House are in uniform or full 
dress, the only occasion, be it noted, 
when a lord or commoner is permitted 
to appear in Parliament otherwise than 
in civilian clothes. The uniforms of 
the Militia or Yeomanry are much af- 
fected, and, failing the commission to 
them, Court costume or 
the rule. Another 
which prohibits members of either 
House from “earrying a lethal 
weapon.” is also suspended for the oc- 
easion in favor of the the 
soldier or courtier. There is. however, 
one instance of the Address having 
been seconded by a Member who wore 
no costume of ceremony. that of Mr. 
Charles Fenwick, the labor representa- 
tive, who at the opening of the first 
Session of the Liberal Parliament of 
1893-95 discharged that function in his 
ordinary everyday clothes. 

In March 1894, the same Liberal Ad- 
ministration being in office—save that 
Lord Rosebery had succeeded Glad- 
stone as Premier—an amendment to 
the Address moved by Mr. Labouchere. 
Member for Northampton. hostile to 
the House of Lords, carried 
against the Government by the 
row majority of two, or by 147 votes 
to 145. It declared “that 
now enjoyed by persons 
to Parliament by the possessors of the 
Parliamentary franchise to prevent 
Bills being submitted to your Majesty 
for your Royal approval shall cease.” 
and expressed the hope that “if it be 
necessary your Majesty will, with and 
by the advice of your responsible Min- 
isters, use the vested = in 
your Majesty to secure the passing 
of this much-needed reform.” The 
method suggested by Mr. Labouchere 
the creation of 500 Peers who 


dress to his “most 


each 


wear levée 


dress is order, 


sword of 


was 
nar- 


the power 


not elected 


powers 


was 
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would be willing to carry through the 
House of Lords a Bill for the aboli- 
tion of that Chamber and themselves. 

Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons, declined to treat 
the reverse as a vote of censure, or to 
add the amendment to the Address. 
“The Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne,” said he, “is a pro- 
ceeding for which her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment make themselves responsible 

responsible as the representative of 
the majority in the House of Commons 
from whom that Address proceeds. I 
think that is a clear constitutional 
principle which nobody will be dis- 
posed to dispute. The Government 
could not present to the Sovereign in 
a formal manner a document of which 
they are not prepared to accept the 
entire and immediate responsibility.” 
He concluded by inviting the House to 
negative the amended Address, and to 
adopt a new Address, simply assuring 
her Majesty “that the measures recom- 
mended to our consideration shall re- 
ceive our most careful attention.” 
This motion was seconded by Mr. John 
Morley. 

The fact that neither of the Ministers 
wore Court dress or uniform provoked 
a characteristic joke on the part of Colo- 
nel Saunderson, Member for North Ar- 
magh. Rising to a point of order, he 
asked the Speaker whether it was not 
contrary to the immemorial practice of 
the House for the mover of the Address 
to appear without the uniform befit- 
ting his rank? If, he continued, the 
Speaker should answer that question in 
the aftirmative, he would move the ad- 
journment of. the House for twenty 
minutes, so as to give the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer an opportunity of 
arraying himself in garments suitable 
to the occasion. The Speaker took no 
notice of the question, for. of course, 
it was not seriously intended. What 


Colonel Saunderson wanted was a 
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laugh, and that he got in the fullest 
measure. The incident, unprecedented 
in Parliamentary history, ended with 
the unanimous adoption of the new 
Address. 

It is a compliment to be invited to 
move or second the motion for the Ad- 
dress. Young Ministerialists of promise 
are generally selected for the distinc- 
tion. As a rule, one represents au 
urban and the other a rural constitu- 
ency; one is associated with agricul- 
ture, and the other with trade. ‘The 
occasion, however, affords little scope 
for fine oratorical efforts, independ- 
ence of thought, or originality of ex- 
pression. The speeches are usually 
echoes of the document which the 
Lord Chancellor or the Speaker has 
just read, consisting of commendations 
of its pacific references to foreign af- 
fairs and its promises of needful de- 
mestic legislation. But the debate 
which follows is always of serious im- 
port, and is usually a good test of the 
debating quality of the House of Com- 
mons. The Opposition give battle to 
the Ministerialists. The wrangle of 
party controversy at once begins. The 
policy of the Government is attacked 
along the whole line in a series of 
amendments to the Address. 

The Address, as we have seen, used! 
to be an elaborate document. It took 
up the Speech, paragraph by para- 
graph, expressing approval of its every 
declaration, and thanking the Sov- 
ereign in each instance for the great 
condescension and wisdom of _ his 
words. But in recent years it has as- 
sumed a more simple and rational 
form. From the Commons it is as fol- 
lows: 


That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, as followeth:— 

Most Gracious Sovereign: We, Your 
Majesty's most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
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thank Your Majesty for the most gra- 
cious speech which Your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


The Addresses from the Lords and 
Commons, in reply to the Speech, were 
at one time presented to the Sovereign 
at Buckingham Palace, nominally by 
“the whole House” in each case, but 
really by the Lord Chancellor for the 
Lords and by the Speaker for the Com- 
mons, each being attended by the pro- 
poser and seconder and a few of the 
Ministers in either House. All the 
members of each House, however. 
were supposed to have the privilege 
of “free access” to the Throne on these 
occasions; and, moreover, they might, 
if they so pleased, enter the presence 
of the Sovereign in ordinary attire, in- 
stead of in the regulation gold-braided 
coat and knee-breeches. The ceremony 
of presenting the Address by the whole 
House is now obsolete. The course 
which has been followed in recent 
years is that the Addresses are pre- 
sented by two Ministers who are mem- 
bers of the Royal Household. These 
Ministers also bring back to both 
Houses the King’s acknowledgment of 
the Addresses. 

A message from the Crown, or, as 
it is styled officially, “a message un- 
der the Royal sign-manual,” is pre- 
sented te both Houses with some cere- 
mony. In the Lords, the Lord Stew- 
ard of the Household, wearing his 
official uniform, holding a white wand 
in one hand and a roll of parchment 
in the other, rises in his place at an 
opportune moment and announces that 
he has a message from the King. He 
then hands his rol] of parchment to the 
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Lord Chancellor, who reads it to the 
House, In the Commons the incident 
is perhaps a little more picturesque. 
It comes off in the usually idle quarter 
of an hour that intervenes between 
prayers and the asking of questions 
at the opening of each sitting. The 
Comptroller of the Household appears 
at the Bar unannounced. Unlike the 
incursions of “Black Rod,” from the 
House of Lords, who is always her- 
alded by the loud ery of the door- 
keeper, and enters the Chamber amid 
wild alarms, the Royal Messenger who 
brings the King’s acknowledgment of 
the Address has free entry to the 
House. He comes in without fuss or 
noise. and his duty discharged, is al- 
lowed to depart silently and in peace. 
Standing, at the Bar, in his dark uni- 
form relieved by a liberal display of 
gold braid and gilt buttons, and carrying 
his long white wand, he announces to 
the House—the Speaker standing and 
the Members uncovering while the 
Message from the King is being de- 
livered—that he brings his Majesty’s 
most grateful thanks for the Address 
from his faithful Commons. Then ad- 
vancing to the Table. he hands the 
document to the Clerk and it is passed 
on to the Speaker, by whom it is read 
to the House. The Comptroller of the 
Royal Household retires stepping back- 
wards, bowing to the Chair, until the 
Bar is reached, when, turning round. 
he disappears through the swing-doors. 
But this happens a week or more after 
the Address has been adopted and the 
work of Parliament has begun in real 
earnest. 
Vichael MacDonagh. 
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A MILANESE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was partly in the pursuit of his 
fascinating hobby as a student of the 
darker human nature that 
Douglas Cape came to Milan this Sep- 


side of 


tember; partly also as one upon whom, 
in his calling of novelist, Italy always 
acted as a potent stimulus of imagina- 
tion. Like others, he had read about 
the extraordinary receut occurrences in 
that city, and he proposed to investi- 
gate, 

In nine months five persons, includ- 
ing a lady, had suddenly been blown 
to pieces in the city of Milan without 
the slightest indication of an external 
agency. One gentleman had exploded, 
aus it were, in the act of purchasing a 
newspaper at # kiosk; another, on the 
third, in 
had but just 
fourth, the 
had touched the 
bell morning roll and 
vund the lady, stood at the 
window of her elegant apartment in the 


staircase of his hotel; a his 


own bedroom, when he 


put on his right boot; a 


instant after he 


very 
his coffee: 
while she 
Venezia, addressed for a 
The lady was a notorious beauty, 
whose) character had 
to say. At fifty-nine minutes 
past seven on a summer evening she 


Corso recep- 
tion. 
about rumor 


uch 


waved her hand to a friend at an op- 
posite window; ald ere fifty-nine min- 
utes and one second past seven she was 
shattered into nothingness before the 
horritied eyes of her friend. 

Could any writer of sensational fiction 
with a more interesting 
mystery than these tive kindred trage- 
dies suggested ? 

On his journey south Dougtas came 
almost definitely to the conclusion that 


the murders—for such he judged them 


be presented 


to be—were caused by a diabolical pill. 
Ile Was not chemist enough to guess at 
the component parts of such a pill; but 


the more he thought of it the more he 


Was convinced that molecular energy 
colupressed and let loose by dissolution 
in the human stomach explained the 
mischief. 

No sooner was he in Milan than he 
called on the Cavaliere di Barese. He 
had a letter of recommendation to this 
gentleman, who unofticially 
with the 
system. Few outsiders were better ac- 
quainted with the the 
Mafia and Camorra, and he was known 


was con- 


nected Italian secret police 
workings of 


to have these 
combustion in hand. 
paper had termed them this. 

The cavaliere greeted Douglas as a 


cases of spontaneous 


A frivolous news- 


friend of a friend, aud also (much more 


eagerly) as a volunteer in the cam- 
paign he had undertaken. 
“No, 


however, 


no,” 
when 


no, he said emphatically. 
Douglas put 


his plea on behalf of the pill. 


forward 

“That 
suggestion has been weighed and found 
untenable. But Mr. 
arrive to me in the very nick of time. 


ecco! Cape, you 
You are sure that you 
You 


dis 


as you say it. 
have a heart for such a business? 
will place yourself truly at my 
posal?’ 

Though disappointed about the pill. 


Douglas was charmed otherwise’ by 
the cavaliere’s reception of him. 

“Truly and entirely, in this matter.” 
he answered. 

“Good! Well, then, I shall tell you a 
little thing that L learned night. 
Of those five miserables, two were at 
one time with a certain 
small street in this city. Andrea Gui- 
suno, the talented sculptor, who was, 
you will remember, annihilated at his 
toilet, and La Bella Banti, poor light- 
hearted creature! both lived for a con- 
siderable period in the Via Corta, near 
the Piazza d’Armi. It much to 
know, you think? Well, perhaps that is 
so if it was to do with only one of 


last 


associated 


is not 
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them; but when last night at the opera 
I am told by a friend that he had 
known the unfortunate Banti seven 
years ago as the golden-haired daughter 
of an obscure milliner in this same Via 
I felt the blood make a 
caper in my veins. My advice to you 
is. seek a lodging in the Via Corta, as 
a young artist or what you will, and 
use your eyes and ears with discretion. 
lo you see?” 

Of course Douglas saw. 
the cavaliere’s firm brown 
thanked him. 

“And, one Mr. Cape,” 
suid the cavaliere they had 
smoked excellent cigars together and 
talked about side-issues, “you must cut 
yourself altogether from that 
which I presume such  philoso- 
phers as you and I may term the upper 
classes of society. Deny even me the 
pleasure of your company until—until 
you have made your discovery. ‘There, 
Mr. Cape! Many of my own compatri- 
ots would be so angry with me if they 
I was confiding in you, a 
stranger! But you come from the land 
of the great Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
whose brilliant fairy-tales are all famil- 
iar tome. That is enough. You have a 
brave face, Mr. Cape! I shall wish you 
(iod’s luck, and for myself the felicity 
of soon seeing you again.” 


Corta, ececo! 


He grasped 
hand and 


more thing. 
when 


away 
even 


knew how 


Douglas obtained rooms in the Via 
Corta first with a deaf old signora 
named Colla, who, he learnt at the 
Three Stars Tavern in the street, had 
a passion for artists. But four days 
with this signora were sufficient and 
to spare, She was so deaf that she 
was useless to him. Her late husband 
had been a scene-painter at the Seala 
Theatre, and it was of this dear de- 
parted saint, and him only, that the 
uttlicted old lady loved to prattle in 
whispers that were themselves alone 
hard to catch. She was, besides, a 
negligent old woman in household mat- 
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ters, with an anchorite’s tolerance of 
dust and dirt. 
From the 
transferred himself to the house of 
Cirillo Bassano, a cobbler. He made 
the acquaintance of the cobbler through 
the cobbler’s daughter Maria, a young 
with Venetian blue eyes and a 
of coal-black hair to her head, 
enough to draw a 


Signora Colla, Douglas 


lady 
plait 
thick and 
wagon. 
On his second evening in the Via Corta 


strong 


he entered the cobbler’s shop, discon- 
tented both with an abrupt burst in his 
left boot and the futility of the Sig- 
nora Colla; and Maria Bassano stood 
before him in a galaxy of cheap gold 
gauds over her blue silk and lace— 
suiling a welcome, moreover, of the 
kind the young ladies of Italy are ever 
ready to offer to handsome masculine 
youth even at the first time of seeing. 

“At your service, signore!” she said 
blithely; and in ten minutes Douglas 
heard that not only would her father 
mend his boot, but that there was « 
delightful apartinent upstairs which he 
sometimes let to strangers. “He is 
very particular, my father, you must 
understand,” Maria explained, however, 
with an alluring dimple in her olive 
cheek. “Iam his only child, it is neces- 
sary to tell you, siguere, and, as your 
wisdom may perceive, of a marriage- 
able age. Therefore——" 

Her toss of the shoulders and little 
gesture with her pretty hand, also her 
coquettish laugh, which well became 
her, carried Douglas by storm. He 
forgot the hapless exploded five. Ma- 
ria appealed to him as human material; 
a heart and face, and perhaps even 
mind, to study for his desk’s purposes 
—appealed irresistibly. 

“Do request your father,” he begged 
her, “to come and talk it over. I can- 
not pay very much”—this was artful— 
“but I am not at all satisfied with my 
present lodgings.” 

She asked him his nationality. 
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“English, truly?” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, then, perhaps, if you will wait « 
little moment. One is not disposed to 
be doubtful about an Englishman. In 
England every one is very honest and 
very rich; is it not so?) My Mareo, to 
whom I am affianced, cannot be ex- 
pected to object to an Englishman. 
And without question, the signore has a 
spouse of his own in his own country?” 
All this with enchanting dimples com- 
ing and going on both cheeks, and elec- 
tric flashes in Maria’s blue eyes. 

Douglas parried the little imperti- 
nence about a spouse. He said, with 
some solemnity, that he was in Milan 
for art’s sake; also, with less solemnity, 
he congratulated the happy Marco on 
so desirable a sweetheart. And, sol- 
emn again, he informed the gir! that 
he would regularly dine and sup out, 
so that there might be scant trouble 
with him on the premises. A room 
having a good light and a reasonable 
amount of service were all his require- 
ments. He mentioned the weekly fif- 
teen lire that he was to pay the Sig- 
nora Colla. 

That won the girl. 

“Fifteen lire? What extortion!’ she 
cried; and straightway ran and 
called to her father. 

It was soon settled. 

Cirilo Bassano was a meek-:and-mild 
cobbler with spectacles, and pink rims 
to his eyes under his spectacles. A 
man of premature wrinkles and uner- 
vous lips, with very few words indeed. 
and much in the hands of his daughter. 
Her arguments in Douglas’s interest, 
set forth with flattering favor, scarcely 
seemed needed; and so that evening 
Signora Colla was indulged with an 
eternal farewell and a whole week's 
rent, and Douglas took possession of 
his new quarters. Maria herself drew 
his attention to the peep of the Castello 
in the Piazza d’Armi to be enjoyed 
from his window; also, to the various 
highly emblazoned saints on the walls 


she 
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of his room. ‘The coverlet to his bed 
Was her own workmanship, about the 
time of her first communion. And 
she hoped he thought her much hani- 
somer now than as she appeared in 
a certain full-length portrait on the 
toilet-table, taken eighteen months pre- 
viously. 

Thus prattling about herself and thle 

furniture, she already seemed to Doug- 
las quite precious human _ wwaterial. 
Her ingenuous—if ingenuous—gossip «i- 
verted him so much that he was late iu 
seeking his supper. Yet when he weut 
he carried with him a certain astonisl- 
ment that cast his mind’s energies back 
into the channel to which he had su 
lately consecrated them. 
He had referred almost casually to 
the affair Banti of seven weeks agv 
and asked her what she thought of it: 
and all at once she had clutched hi-< 
urm and implored him, by his leve of 
God, not to name those hororrs. With 
the brightness of her blue eyes ail 
clouded as if by a storm-mist of fear. 
she had further conjured him never. 
never, never to say another word ov 
that terrible subject either to her or her 
father. 

“There are reasons, caro siguore.” 
had whispered, with the scare still al! 
over her. “Promise, always, to be 
silent about such calamities, whatever 
happens.” 

“Why, yes, naturally, [ promise,” le 
had responded, after hesitation. 

And now, as he made his way to tli 
Trattoria Bellini in the Via Broletto, lie 
smiled at the absurdity of such a prom 
ise. Yet even while he smiled he mar- 
velled why this blue-eyed little Milan- 
ese butterfly had been so profoundl) 
moved. Reasons, forsooth! As if such 
reasons were to be nothing to him! 
Was her emotion due merely to the ex- 
treme sensibility of the Italian temper- 
ament aud its unwillingness to con- 
template the sad or horrible in life: 
Or had the Bassano family perchance 


she 
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some blood-relationship with one of the 
victims? 

He ate macaroni and Milanese cut- 
lets and drank good Chianti wine, and 
was of course no wiser on this head 
when comfortably repleted. But he 
determined to be in no hurry to seek 
a third lodging in the Via Corta. 


CHAPTER IL. 

Four other days passed, and Douglas 
was distressed to realize that he still 
knew no more about the secret history 
of the exploded five than the average 
man in Milan's streets. Other investi- 
gators were at work with more suc- 
cess. On his third evening in the 
house of Bassano the cobbler he read 
an engrossing column on the subject 
in the Gazzetta of the day. Andrea 
Guisano’s executors had found among 
his papers an unsigned letter convey- 
ing a distinct warning that something 
would happen to him if he persisted 
in refusing a certain demand for 
money. It was dated three days be- 
fore his death, and he was given one 
day to decide his fate. The (Gazzetta 
now boldly charged the Mafia with bis 
murder. There were circumstances, 
also, connected with the second of the 
tragedies which seemed to point to sim- 
ilar influences; and the Gazzetta urged 
the authorities to do their utmost with 
this one very significant and unques- 
tionable piece of evidence. The arti 
cle was entitled “Barbarism in Excel- 
* and was throughout a plain chal- 
lenge to the Wafia to deny responsibil- 
ity for the atrocities, if it dared. 

Hitherto Douglas had, greatly against 
inclination, kept his promise to Maria 
Bassano about these horrors. He had 
found her very interesting in other re- 
spects. She had introduced him to her 
lover, Marco Merano, a somewhat sim- 
ple-faced greengrocer of the Via 8S. 
Giuseppe. and also to a certain sleek 
but not simple-faced Count Enzio Ma- 
suecio: and his imagination had easily 


sis, 
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seen substance for real drama in the 
giddy girl's partitioned friendship be- 
tween two such men. On but very 
feeble encouragement he believed she 
would have admitted him as a third 
sharer in the affections of ber too-large 
heart. 

So far from bidding for this privilege, 
however, he had ventured to point out 
to her some of the dangers she was, in 
his opinion, confronting so gaily with 
the Count. She had told him that he 
loved her, and that it was an amuse- 
ment to her. 

“Signorino mio,” she had said, “one is 
not young for ever, and why should 
the rich have the pick of the pleasures? 
All in good time I shall settle myself 
down with Marco; but before then I 
am free to enjoy the sunshine in my 
own way.” 

“You like to play with tire—is it not 
so? he had asked, shaking his head, 
yet smiling as he thought of the mirac- 
ulous luck by which Southern ladies do 
escape the shipwreck they seem to 
court. 

“Why not?’ she had responded, with 
ready laughter. “One need only warm 
one’s hands at the flame, not scorch 
them.” 

“And 
know?" 

“Ah, but what prudence, caro signor!” 
she had exclaimed, with a reproving 
click of tongue to teeth, as if he were 
quite a baby in the ways of a world 
like hers. “ll Signor Conte has many 
pairs of boots in his wardrobe. Where 
there are sO many, repairs are always 
necessary. My Marco does not know 
the gentleman, but my father is cele- 
brated for his work. There is no more 
clever repairer of boots in this quarter 
of the city. You understand, signorino? 
Masuccio is but a customer like others. 
He pays me for my smiles, signor, 
even as he pays my father for his 
stitches. What would you have?” 

Douglas had seen the Count twice in 


your Marco—if he were to 
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these four days, the second time with 
a parcel in his hand. And he had 
liked his looks less the second time than 
the first. He had also summed up the 
simple Marco as a youth of spirit when 
roused, though his nose was a coarse, 
thick, snub thing, and his eyes were 
downright Italian, with immense eye- 
brows to them which suggested much 
latent power of action. 

But this was all mere castle-building 
of a sort, and outside his own especial 
province. Now, with the Gazzetta be- 
fore him, he rang his bell in the Via 
Corta, and in spite of his promise 
meant to show the news to Maria. He 
rang again after a time. Perhaps a 
customer was keeping the girl. 

And then, with a deferential murmur, 
the cobbler himself appeared from his 
workshop in the attic, with his leather 
apron on. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Douglas; “it 
is not so important. I will not disturb 
you, Signor Bassano.” 

“My daughter has gone to the church. 
signore,” said the cobbler, pink-eyed as 
usual, and with a trembling lower lip. 
Douglas always felt sorry for the man, 
und his air as of one silently begging 
for merey after judicial or other con- 
demnation. He viewed him 
what as a genius in his own humble 
way, Whose nerves were ridiculously 
sacrificed to the task of maintaining his 
fume as an unrivalled mender of boots 
—a cobbler with ideals. Well, that Was 
something, even though his constitution 
might be too weak for an easy pur- 
suit of such excellence in the control 
of leather. 

But in the act of dismissing the cob- 
bler to his last he changed his mind. 

“By the way, have you seen (his, Sig- 
nor Bassano?” he asked, pointing to the 
“Barbarism in Excelsis” column of the 
paper. 

“Your goodness wishes me to read 
it?” questioned the cobbler. fumbling 
at his spectacles, 


solme- 
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“Well, you might like to glance at it,” 
said Douglas; and, rising. he went to 
his window and its finger’s-breadth 
view of the Castello in the distance. 

He lit a cigarette. A street-seller be- 
low sang “Beautiful fresh 
from the sea!” and proclaimed his beau- 
tiful sardines three thus ere 
Lougias turned to look at his landlord. 
Instantly he saw that something was 
troubling the man. The cobbler’s hands 
were shaking violently, and the paper 
between them, as if he and it had be- 
come palsied. His face was bent over 
the sheet, and his lower jaw had fallen 
so that Douglas could see the very posi- 
tive ruin of his teeth far back. Then. 
before Douglas could utter a word, the 
paper slipped to the floor, and the cob- 
bler pressed his palms to his head. 

“Mother of God!” he wailed, “protect 
me and my poor little house! Oh, my 
daughter! What misery! What mis 
—— He stopped abruptly, stared at 
Douglas with his pink-rinimed eyes, and 
almost regained his composure. “It is 
nothing, signorino,” he whispered. “The 
signorino will graciously excuse me?” 
And, with a very humble bow, he sidled 
away ald shut the door behind him. 


sardines, 


times 


Douglas heard his irregular footfalls 
on the staircase, then a shuffling and 
a thud. And then, hearing other 
sounds below, and supposing Maria 
had returned from her devotions, he 
opened the door and all but collided 
With a gray-bearded dwarf of a man hv 
higher than his armpits, with large, 
close-laid ears that deepened the gro 
tesque impression he made. “Oh!” 
Douglas exclaimed, 

But with a curt gesture the littl: man 
passed him. 

“T am of the family,” he said gruffly, 
and went on up to the cobbler’s den. 

Feeling excited, he searcely knew 
why, Douglas now took his hat and the 
paper and descended the stairs, this 
time to find Maria herself, prayer-book 
in hand, on the threshold of the house. 
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“IT am going for a little walk.” he told 
her. “Your father has a visitor. Per- 
haps it were not uncivil to cail him half 
a Visitor, he is so small. He came in 
without knocking.” 

The girl hastily crossed herself. 

“A deformed old man, sigorino?” 
she asked in a low voice, with fear in 
her eyes. 

“Precisely. But what is the matter?” 

Maria Bassano was briefly convulsed 
like her father. While she shook, her 
bosom swelled and swelled; and then, 
with a sob of breath, she rushed into 
the house. 

Douglas would have followed her, but 
she waved him back. 

“Go, caro siygnore!” she 
with the fear still spoiling her beauty. 
“Go away!” She snatched at her ro- 
sary, and he left her clinging to the 
beads and rapidly parting them, with 
lips that struggling 
dumbly in an effort to pray. 

But yet another slight sensation was 
in store for Douglas this day. 

Ravelling at the meaning of these 
extraordinary agitations in Bassano and 
his daughter, he marched down the 
street towards the centre of the city, 
and was met by Marco Merano in his 
workaday blue blouse. He did not 
recognize him until the man lifted his 
cap, stopped, and spoke. 

“You have your thoughts, signore, any 
one can see,” he said jocosely. 

“Oh, it’s you!” said Douglas. 

I have my thoughts, as you say.” 

He would have gone on; but the oth- 
er’s question, “Is my little girl in the 
house, signore?” checked him. 

“Yes.” he said. “But—perhaps you 
will not be welcome to her at this mo- 
ment. It is a There 
is a visitor, a small, stunted man with 
ears like an elephant’s, who has upset 
her. He is with father; but 
she——” 

He got thus far before he realized the 
intensity of the change in the young 


whispere't, 


seemed to be 


“Yes, 


guess of mine. 


her 
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greengrover’s countenance. Marco was 
gritting his white teeth like a dog, and 
there passionate beetling of 
those marked eyebrows of his. 

“What is it now?” Douglas asked. 

“A man so high, with a white beard?’ 
retorted Marco. 

“A man just so high, with a white or 
gray beard.” 

“Then,” said Marco, “may the Evil 
One seize him!’ He whisked to the 
rightabout. “Il go your way now, sig- 
added. “She will not speak 
to me for days, I think. She will weep 
and go to church more than ever, and 
I shall be to her as if | were not a live 
man. It been so This 
Bolla—he has a power over her father 
which it torments her to see. The last 
the Banti 
with her end. She was then so ill, sig- 
that—— But why talk of it, es- 
pecially when she would not forgive me 
if she could hear me? Do not tell her 
She 
has her moods, like other girls. It is 
nothing worse than that.” 

But Douglas's mind was now keenly 
on the alert. 

“La Bella Banti, you say?” he asked. 
“She was of this street, was she not?” 


was a 


nore,” he 


has before. 


time was when poor mit 


nore, 


that you bave seen me, signore. 


The young greengrocer pointed over 
his shoulder. 

“Yes,” he said. “That is where she 
lived with her mother as a young girl. 
She always retained an affection 
the neighborhood. When she wore dia- 
monds like a princess and drove in her 
own carriage, it was still to Bassane 
that her boots and little shoes came to 
be repaired. From sympathy with the 
friends of her youth, signore.” 

“Yes?” said Douglas, disguising his 
avidity. “And that other, Andrea Gui- 
sano? He also lived here?’ 

“That is true, signore; and”’—Marco 
laughed rather bitterly, as if he resented 
the inclination at such a time—“it was 
the same with him, signore, as touching 


for 


his boots. Bassano worked for him as 
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for the poor Banti. Corpo santo! that is 
what disquiets me. After the Guisano 
tragedy I jested with Maria in saying 
that it was a fatality for her father to 
mend a man’s boots, and she was furi- 
ous with me. It will be the same 
again unless | hold my tongue. Name 
of a she-dog! And that ugly little Bolla 
here as before! But I turn off by this 
street. To the pleasure of seeing you 
again, signorino!”’ 

“One moment,” said Douglas. ‘This 
Bolla, you call him’? Do you tell me he 
is, as it were, a coincidence with these 
mishaps?” 

“I do not know, siguore,” replied the 
young greengrocer, with the appearance 
of suspicion now in his eyes. “It is 
not to be talked about. A rivedere!” 

He strode across the road. 

Douglas turned to the window of a 
little wineshop and understood why his 
heart beat so fast. He read the card- 
board slips in the window about the 
good red wine at twenty, thirty, an 
forty centesimi the litre, and told him- 
self that at last he had a clue to the 
mystery of the exploded five. He 
could see not at all whither the clue 
positively pointed. He knew only that 
a voice had cried joyfully within him. 
and that his whole brain approved the 
cause for such exultation. For many 
minutes he gazed absorbedly at these 
intimations about red wine. 
The wine-vendor himself showel a head 
behind them without disturbing hiin. 
Even when the man hung up a new 
card, announcing excellent white wine 
of Asti at fifty centesimi the litre, side 
by side with the others, Douglas paid 
heed neither to it nor the cunning mer- 
chant’s face. 

He was groping all the time, like a 
man in the dark who knows for a truth 
that there is something to be founil. 
What should he do? And then he de- 
cided that he would take the most ob 
vious of courses. He would wait and 
follow this deformed imp of a Bolla. 


cheap 
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From the wine-shop window he coum- 
manded a view of the cobbler’s door at 
the end of the street. He watched 
zealously for five more minutes, with 
his back to the advertisements of the 
good and excellent wine; zealously, yei 
with dissimulation, smoking and read- 
ing to some extent at the same time. 

Then, whom should he see come round 
the corner from the Piazza d’Armi but 
the well-groomed Count Enzio! He just 
obtained a glimpse of the geutleman’s 
slender form, pinched at the waist, an! 
of the red flower in his button-hole. 
‘The next moment the man hal entere:l 
the house without knocking. To be 
sure, the door was generally thus open 
to the turn of a handle; but Dougla< 
had learnt that the conventional thiug 
to do was to knock before entering. 

Leaving the wine-shop, Douglas re- 
turned slowly to his lodging. He bad 
some notion that a general embroilment 
might ensue in that modest house; aud 
if so, it were perchance some ailviin- 
tage to him to take a hand in it. 

Nor were his intuitions altogether at 
fuult here also. He found the dvor 
open, and the Count, with au intlame:|! 
face, on the point of passing towards 
the pavement. Farther Wis 
Maria, also red-faced 
though with tears on her cheeks. 

The separation between them 
immediate when Douglas appeared. 
With a sweep of his hat, the elaborate- 
ness of which hinted at irony, Masuc- 
cio stepped from the house, and, after 
aun unfriendly gaze at Douglas, van- 
ished round the corner. The girl 
rushed from the’ hall into the little 
shop to the right; and there, when he 
presumed to follow her, Douglas found 
her almost doubled on a chair, rocking 
herself and shedding abundant tears. 

“My dear child,” he said, “what is it 
What has happene.! to dis- 


inside 
and excited. 


Was 


all about? 

tress you?’ 
She did not reply, but wept on. 
Upon the counter was a neat parcel. 
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tied with white tape, evidently, from 
its shape, containing a boot. 

“Tell me the trouble, little one,” Doug- 
las urged, as he looked at the snowy 
parting in the girl's black hair. “Has 
he—that fellow—insulted you?” 

She glanced up then with an expres- 
sion in her tear-charged blue eyes for 
which a romantic artist might have 
paid a good price. 

“Is the door shut, 
whispered. 

He shut it softly. 

“We are alone,” he said. 

Then Maria Bassano burst forth. 

“I wish he was dead, signorino,”’ she 
cried. “And I wish further that I was 
in Paradise with my dearest mother. 
This wicked earth! But no—I will not 
do it. I will be true to my Marco.” 

“The Count——” suggested Douglas. 

“Yes, signorino,” she exclaimed, re 
sponsive to his prompting. “He 
threatens that unless I consent to sac- 
rifice myself to him to-morrow he will 
make a scandal of me. He is so enam- 
ored. ‘I did not think he had such a 
heart of fire. I do not love him—no; but 
I have taken his presents, many of 
them, and he has twice kissed my lips, 
and I am a very unfortunate young 
woman to have let him go so far. He 
desires to carry me away to his country 
house by’ Bologna. Do I say desires? 
He insists. And he tells me that, if, 
when he comes for his miserable 
boot in the morning—there, behold it 
by your hand!—if I am still obstinate 
he will find out my poor Marco, 
and—and—— Ah! but who shall 
say what will then come to us 
all? They will perhaps fight, and I at 
least shall be disgraced. Nignorino, I 
hate him worse, I think, than that 
other. What a house is this!” 

“Poor little girl!’ murmured Douglas, 
stroking the coarse black hair of her 
head by the broad parting. “But, 
you know, I told you before——” 

She shook off his hand. 


she 


signorino?” 
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“That is not all, carv signore.” she al- 
most screamed, with a fresh flood of 
tears, and the terror as before staring 
through the tears. ‘There was my poor 
father lying like one dead on the floor 
upstairs. He, that accursed other, 
found. him so. I would not help him 
to his senses at first, when I saw 
for what purpose that other had come. 
But it is enough, signorino! I must noi 
talk. This is no house for so gracivus 
and kind-hearted a stranger as you, 
signorino. Would to heaven my poor 
father could escape from the city! That 
is what I have begged and begged. We 
ure of Parma ourselves. There are 
our blood-relatives, and there we might 
live happy and peaceful lives, with per- 
haps Marco, if God willed—if—if things 
were otherwise. It is because of a 
weakness of mind in my poor father. 
But come, I must be courageous anid 
wipe my eyes, signore.” 

She stood up and jerked her thick 
black plait behind her, tried to suwile, 
and used her handkerchief to her face. 

Douglas himself was more perturbed 
now than she seemed. 

“That is right. Courage! courage!” 
he said at a venture. “But you talk 
of the man Bolla, do you not—him with 
the ears?” 

The girl's hands clenched into a fist 
by the side of the Count’s parcel, and 
her, full rosy lips tightened grimly. 
She drew breath before she replied. 

“No, signore, I talk not of him. And, 
excuse me, but it is the hour when 
Marco comes sometimes.” She force 
another smile; without much difficulty 
either, thanks to her blessed mercurial 
temperament. “Marco will not like it 
if he finds you here with me—thus.” 

“He will not come to-day,” said Doug- 
las thoughtlessly. “He was in the 
street just now when that other—- 
But for charity’s sake don't glare at me 
like that!” 

The girl’s temper had taken yet an- 
other turn, No turkey-cock in Doug- 
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lus’s experience ever swelled out so in- 
dignantly as she under the digestion of 
this trivial intelligence about her Marco, 
She seemed to put on inches of stat- 
ure, and the flashing of her eyes, the 
scorn and wrath—he had never seen the 
like on so pretty a young face. She 
said something first in dialect that 
Douglas missed. Then out shot her 
arm as she pointed to the door. 

“Go, signore! Have the kindness to 
go from this room. I command it. 
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Without words!” she cried, as diguitied 
as a stone Juno. 

Hat in hand, Douglas obeyed. 

“Certainly,” he said, “certainly. I 
am sorry if L have said anything to 
annoy you; but, remember, I am your 
friend.” 

“Ll want no such friend, signore.” she 
said, her eyes like lamp-lit blue dia- 
monds. “Do me the favor to with- 
draw.” 

Charles Edwardes. 


(To be concluded.) 
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We are living in the midst of a great 
movement which seems destined to ex- 
ercise a revolutionary influence on hu- 
man life. This movement is here fan- 
tastic and extravagant, there supersti- 
tious and even disgusting, and there, 
again, scientific, progressive, and 
healthy. Speaking summarily, it may be 
said to be a revolt against the material- 
istic trend which till recent years dom- 
inated medical science, a revolt brought 
about by a more vivid realization of 
the power of mind over bodily states. 
It is this fact which lies at the root 
of “Christian Science,” “Mind Cure,” 
“Faith Cure,” “Metaphysical Healing,” 
and many other quasi-philosophical, 
quasi-religious systems of ‘Transat- 
lantic origin. The point to be empha- 
sized is that these more or less elabo- 
rate doctrines, partly theological, partly 
psychological, ought to be kept distinct 
from the fundamental fact to which 
they seek to give expression,—the fact, 
namely, that mind can, and does, affect 
the fortunes of the body, and that men- 
tal influence can be utilized in the sci- 
entific treatment of disease. While it 
is true that “Christian Science,” to take 
for illustration the most popular of 
these cults, rests upon a misinterpre- 
tation of matter. a kind of ill-under- 
stood Berkelevism, teaches the unreal- 
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ity of sin and sickness, and repudiates 
immense il- 
lusion, yet the truth which 
lies behind these irrational notions de- 
serves our recognition, and ought to 
application at 


academic medicine as an 


valuable 


receive practical our 
hands. 

The wise man will not be frightened 
away from any beneficent principle by 
the bizarre and grotesque shapes with 
which credulity may have clothed it. 
Ilere, indeed, we may recall the Aristo- 
telian maxim, and say that the truth 
lies midway between two extremes,— 
between a hard, hide-bound materi- 
alism, and an airy, ungrounded, un- 
reasoned spiritualism. One of.the basic 
ideas of modern psychology is the miu- 
tual influence of mind and body spriug- 
ing out of their profound unity. Any 
doctrine that contradicts this scientific 
postulate must be deemed outside the 
houndaries of right reason. As to the 
influence of the body upon the mind 
there is no room for doubt. The wit- 
ness of everyday life is reinforced by 
the detailed tests of the psychological 
laboratory. Mental disease 
traced to brain degeneration; physical 
injuries create psychical discomfort: 
mental processes are deeply affected by 


can be 


drugs, such as aleohol, opium, cocaine. 


morphine, and many others. But it is 
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equally true that mental states affect 
bodily processes. The famous saying 
of Huxley that consciousness has no 
more to do with physical conditions 
than has a steam whistle with the driv- 
ing of a locomotive sounds like an ab- 
surdity in the light of recent investi- 
gations. We are now informed that 
the emotion of fear may produce paral- 
ysis, jaundice, sudden decay of teeth, 
erysipelas, eczema, and even death. 
“The fact Professor James. 
the American psychologist, “that there 
is no sort of consciousness whatever, be 
it sensation, feeling. or idea which does 
not directly and of itself tend to dis- 
charge into some motor effect. The 
motor effect need not always be an 
outward stroke of behavior. It may 
be only an alteration of the heart-beats 
or breathing, or a modification of the 
distribution of the blood, such as blush- 
ing or turning pale; or else a secretion 
of tears or what not. But, in any case. 
it is there in some shape when any 
consciousness is there; and a belief as 
fundamental as any in modern psy- 
chology is the belief at last attained 
that conscious processes of any sort 
must pass over into motion, open or 
concealed.” 

Now if one could pierce through the 
adverse physical conditions of a vic- 
tim of neurasthenia, or “nerve prostra- 
tion,” to the mind within, and by bright 
and optimistic suggestions awaken the 
idea of health. mental and spiritual 
poise, one would have set the sufferer 
on the road to recovery. Every clergy- 
man is brought into contact with peo- 
ple who are nervous, fretful, forebod- 
ing. For them each day seems to por- 
tend disaster; at night visionary phan- 
toms murder sleep. These are the 
miserable victims of insomnia. hy- 
pochondria, egotism, religious melan- 
choly, remorse, and so forth. The fam- 
ily physician in the presence of such 
eases is tempted to echo the words of 
his famous professional brother: “This 
XXXV. 1828 


is.” says 
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disease is beyond my practice 

more needs she the divine than the 
physician.” What is really needed is 
an alliance between the clergyman and 
the doctor. The Church, in imitation of 
her Founder, ought to take compassion 
on these unhappy people, and come to 
their aid with all the liberating and 
recreating powers of genuine religion, 
with the technical skill of 
the most advanced medical science of 
our time. And the clearer understand- 
ing of the great law of suggestion 
is no mean help in this much-needed 
work. By suggestion as here used is 
not meant anything of a compulsor, 
character such as is characteristic of 
hypnotism, but rather the holding be 
fore the mind of the afflicted person 
ideals of health aud poise until they 
become his own and gain outward phys- 
ical expression. 

Every human being is more or less 
io suggestion; indeed, a recent 
writer proposes to define man as “a 
suggestible animal.” And the records 
of suggestive therapeutics as set forth 
in the pages of Professor Dubois’s re- 
cently translated “Psychic Treatment 
of Nervous Diseases” (Funk and Wag- 
nalls) prove that physical functions, as 
well as deeply rooted habits and desires. 
can be altered permanently by sugges- 
tion. 

Probably the most momentous dis- 
covery in mental science for a century 
is that of the part played by the “sub- 
conscious” in our experience. Con- 
sciousness is the wonderful candle of 
the Lord, that reveals all marvels and 
makes all that we call knowledge. But 
the dominant light of consciousness ix 
not all. Around the little flame lie 
great fruitful fields of personality 
wrapped in darkness. and in God’s 
economy the darkness is as necessary 
as the light. It has been compared to 
an iceberg floating on the sea.—only 
a relatively small portion rises above 
the water and is visible, but this small 


combined 


open 
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segment is supported by one much 
larger which remains submerged. Now 
this subconscious self is the portion of 
our nature that is most closely related 
tu the organs and functions of our phys- 
ical body. It is this self which sees 
that the commands of the will are car- 
ried out. It sets in motion all that 
complicated machinery in the body in- 
volved, for example, in moving a limb, 
ot which we know nothing or next to 
nothing. This portion of the soul lies 
deeper than the ordinary, waking con- 
sciousness. It is nearer the underlying 
laws of Nature. The fret and fume 
of daily life disturb it not at all. It 
contains within itself those healing, re- 
cuperative processes that take place in 
silence and darkness, usually in sleep. 
Through hypnotism it has been learned 
that this “subliminal self,” to use Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers’s phrase, is not usually 
affected by the ordinary means of re- 
ceiving knowledge,—reading, writing. 
conversation, etc. It can be influenced 
by suggestion; but to do this otherwise 
than through a hypnotic trance it is 
necessary for one to brood more or less 
over a few simple ideas, to let these 
sink into the mind by silent meditation 
or frequent repetition, or by visual im- 
pression. There they are matured by 
a process of “unconscious incubation,” 
and create knowledge, faith, and dy- 
namic energy for use in the conscious 
region. - 

Of course the principle of suggestion 
is available only within certain limits. 
It is not a panacea or cure-all. The 
extravagant and pretentious misstate- 
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ment of the suggestive principle lies 
at the root of many of the absurd cults 
that to-day defy the reason of the 
world. .\s a matter of fact, its genuine 
successes have been achieved only in 
the treatment of functional nervous 
disorders, of hypechondria, insomnia, 
dyspepsia, neurasthenia, the drug-habit, 
hysteria, and the like. In spite of the 
assertions of Christian Scientists, mind- 
curists, metaphysical healers, esoteric 
vibrationists, et id genus omne, there 
is no evidence worthy of the name that 
where an organic change has taken 
place in the body any benefit can come 
through suggestion whether in hypnotic 
sleep or waking state. A cancer, for 
example, is not amenable to suggestive 
treatment. The surgeon's knife is at 
present the only fit remedy for such 
a disorder. 

Within the region, however, of the 
functional as distinguished from the 
organic, it is impossible to set any limit 
to the potency of suggestive ther- 
apeutics. Mind is the true magician. 
Through contact with a healthy, well- 
poised personality the children of mel- 
ancholy may learn to gain self-control, 
to banish fear, anxiety, and the sen- 
sations of the passing hour; above all, 
to exorcise the demon of egotism by 
ideals of goodness and unselfishness. 
And as they do so, so thaumaturgic is 
the soul that the nerves which a little 
before were harassed and jarred by 
suffering will experience an unaccus- 
tomed calm, as though a heavy load had 
been lifted from the heart, and life once 
more seemed worth living. 
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The democracy of Great Britain is 
ut a point where it has to make its 
choice between a form of Socialism, sci- 
entific or unscientific, thorough or par- 
tial, and continuance under the quasi- 


Individualistic conditions which have 
hitherto prevailed in the land. As it 
is not the habit of the British, and es- 
pecially the English, people to face 
changes of social creed or ideal in the 
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form of an accepted statement of prin- 
ciples or corpus of doctrine, or in any 
abstract shape whatever, it is possi- 
ble that they may pass into practical 
Socialism sans le savoir, by a series of 
lapses, just as it is possible that they 
may maintain an Individualistic sys- 
tem without recognition of that fact or 
its consequences, 

The drift has for some time tended 
towards Socialism: that is, to minor 
measures of empirical Socialism which 
commend themselves to sentiment or to 
the sense of expediency. For instance, 
there has been a strong inclination to 
relieve the poorer parents in the com- 
munity of a part of the burden of their 
duty to their children, and to help the 
more indigent class generally to avoid 
the full results of their economic dis- 
advantages. This, being done by a 
common effort of the other members of 
the State, is a step within the bounds of 
Socialism. 

Here one comes at once upon a criti- 
cism which applies to the arguments of 
convinced Individualists, at least as to 
their practical bearing, and when 
their practical bearing is disregarded 
they have only an academic value. To 
ask people to permit the unrestricted re- 
sults of Individualist methods to ope- 
rate among the poorest is to ask them 
to repudiate all the dictates of com- 
passion, and to deny the fundamental 
principles of the religion which most of 
them profess. It is absurd to teach a 
student on one day of the week in a 
lecture-room that Free Competition, un- 
hampered and unmitigated, is the es- 
sential condition of the progress of the 
race and the nation, and to teach him 
on another day of the week, in a church 
or chapel, that he should love his neigh- 
bor as himself and do to his neighbor 
as he would that his neighbor should 
do to him. 

And this leads to another criticism 
which strengthens the hands of those 
who seek to promote Socialism.  Indi- 
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vidualists, as a school, are not prepared 
to offer any humane system as an 
alternative to it. Many do little more 
than denounce the creed of Marx and 
his successors with equal vehemence 
and honesty; but mere denunciation, in 
the end, strengthens a plausible case 
by arousing interest in it and some sym- 
pathy for it, and invective is a weapon 
which grows weaker the oftener it is 
used against the same opponent. What 
is wanted, at least for people who pre- 
fer to hold their opinions in a logical 
form, is a system for the amelioration 
of social conditions which will satisfy 
the human conscience as it exists in 
Western lands to-day without destroy- 
ing the sound foundations of society in 
accordance With socialistic incitements; 
in a word, construction instead of de- 
struction, or healthy evolution instead 
of a revolution prompted by visionaries 
and carried out in despair. 

It is well to admit that the Individual- 
ist pur sang has failed as a social philos- 
opher and will fail, precisely because 
he ignores the human conscience and 
fails to realize that sympathy is as nat- 
ural and inherent a force in human na- 
ture as selfishness itself; indeed, it is 
one of the basal laws of life, long an- 
tecedent to the appearance of man upon 
the earth, and one of the primary fac- 
tors of the individual. And, in face of 
this fact, in order to criticise Socialism 
effectively, it is expedient to give due 
recognition to some of its strongest posi- 
tions and not to advance against the 
whole line without making due allow- 
ance for them. 

It is often urged that all progress in 
evolution from the protozoa to man has 
been accomplished by the aid of unre- 
stricted competition in the struggle for 
life. And if this be granted, the In- 
dividualist says, “How will you ensure 
further progress if this mainspring of 
evolution be taken away?’ But the ar- 
gzument is fallacious. Considering the 
matter from the biological point of 
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view, it is plain that unrestricted com- 
petition among the creatures lower than 
man evolved at length a _ power, 
thought, which overthrew the previous 
conditions and dominated the world of 
brute force and blind contest for sur- 
vival. This force hag its own way of 
dealing with things, and the more com- 
pletely that is followed the greater is 
the success of those who follow it. No 
human beings approach so nearly to 
the kind of competition that prevails 
among beasts as the lowest races of 
mankind, who are rightly called the 
most backward. The proposal to elimi- 
nate the results of thought in order that 
we may revert to that condition of af- 
fairs over which thought has triumphed, 
and the belief that further progress can 
only be attained by returning to the 
form of competition which at last pro- 
duced thought as its mastering term, 
are illusory; in fact the suggestion is 
that we should decapitate progress, so 
to speak, in order that advance may 
continue. Nor is the protective power 
of organized “social” life, as distinct 
from the free struggle of individuals, 
without example even outside human- 
ity. The development of instinct gives 
examples of it. “The phases of social 
life exhibited by animals other than 
man,” said Huxley, “sometimes curi- 
ously foreshadow human policy.” ' In- 
stances in the insect world are well 
known, and for one example among 
many in the case of the higher animals 
it is interesting to refer to the account 
given from personal observation by 
Mansfield Parkyns of the organization 
of baboons in their forays on the corn- 
fields.* 

Nor, indeed, is a return to the Free 
Competition, the unrestricted struggle 
for existence, as it flourishes outside 
humanity, practicable; but this is what 
the Individualist system postulates if 
it is logical in its doctrine of progress. 
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Law, from the point of view of the strict 
Individualists, is Socialism; at least, 
one of its most important functions is 
the use of the power of the community 
to protect those who are not strong 
enough to enforce their own rights. If 
it were the solemn duty of humanity to 
adopt consistent and thorough Individ- 
ualism, law should be abolished; he 
only should preserve his property, or 
even his life, who could do so by his 
own hand or cunning; widows and or- 
phans should be a prey to those strong 
enough to seize them. The decalogue 
should be deleted. Then we should in- 
deed have reverted to the kind of com- 
petition which prevails in the ocean 
and the forest. But it would hardly 
mean progress. 

As compared with a doctrine which, 
pushed to its logical extreme, involves 
the disappearance of morality, the creed 
of Socialism appears, in the abstract, 
a most beneficent gospel. It proposes 
to use the individual for the best ad- 
vantage of the State and to organize 
the State for the best advantage of 
the individual. And if practice could 
be made to conform to theory, Socialism 
would have a claim upon humanity that 
could not rightly be repudiated. 

A principle enunciated in a few lines 
in the late Professor W. Wallace’s 
“Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’s 
Philosophy” may be cited: 


The apprehension of a thing from one 
side or aspect—the apprehension of one 
thing apart from its connections—the 
retention of a term or formula apart 
from its context—is what Hegel terms 
“abstract” ... To abstract is a neces- 
sary stage in the process of knowledge. 
But it is equally necessary to insist on 
the danger of clinging, as to an ultimate 
truth, to the pseudo-simplicity of ab- 
straction, which forgets altogether what 
it is in certain situations desirable for 
a time to overlook. 


In this sense, Socialism is a system 
full of the error of “abstraction.” It 
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regards men and women as uniform 
units for the construction of that State 
which the visionary sees completed in 
his dreams. If Individualism ignores 
conscience, Socialism ignores character, 
But the development of character with 
the consequent multiplication of the ob- 
jects to which human energy directs it- 
self is one of the strongest motive 
forces of civilization. Diversity of 
character is necessary in a healthy, pro- 
gressive community, and it cannot flour- 
ish in a dead level sameness of sur- 
roundings. Moreover, Socialism ignores 
that love of independence which is not 
only an incentive to work, but an ele- 
ment in nobility of disposition. And it 
condemns the good form of acquisitive- 
ness as well as the bad. The abuses of 
the desire for property are patent to 
everybody. But there is a sense in 
which a man is denied the exercise of 
his best relations with the world if the 
right of individual possession is denied 
to him. In family life this is especially 
manifest. A parent should not be the 
servant of the State to administer as 
concerns his children a system decreed 
by it. There should be safeguards 
against the abuse of parental power, 
The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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It is with a proper reticence that one 
shrinks from the baring of a soul, with 
a certain trepidation that one sets upon 
paper aby aspects of its development. 
For the soul of our suburb is both 
real and very desperately in earnest; 
and it has almost found itself. Four 
years have gone to its making, four 
pregnant years, that have called into 
being a thousand new emotions, a thou- 
sand dauntless aspirations. Four years 
ago this suburb of ours was but the 
merest red-brick tag, strung out along 
a railway leading to a place that 
shall be nameless. It was a raw 
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but, these being provided, the family 
should be the very means of developing 
to the best the individual characters of 
the parents. And the fruit of a man’s 
art, handicraft or labor should be his 
own, in order to satisfy that basal con- 
cept of right in the human mind that 
he who creates should have power to 
dispose; lacking this, how can a man 
have that love of his work which alone 
prompts him to give to it his finest 
energy’ He may dedicate his output 
to the common use; but the gift shoul 
be voluntary, 

Though the Hegelian system has been 
abandoned as an explanation of the 
Universe, it remains a very valuable in- 
dicator of the of the human 
mind; and one may well hope that the 
movement of the twentieth century will 
be neither to a creed of Individualism 
nor to a creed of Socialism, but to a 
plan which, rising above both, will 
eliminate the brutality of the one 
and the futility of the other, and 
harmonize ali that is found to be 
good in he two seemingly contradic- 
tory conceptions of a right civiliza- 
tion. 


course 
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and unftiedged youngling, that lolled in 
its shirt-sleeves and talked across gar- 
den-walls, that kept poultry in its back- 
yards and lodgers in its upper cham- 
bers. It was intensely democratic; 
and indeed it still remains so,—— across 
the line. But then it is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that, in common with 
all railway lines, this one is extremely 
unmistakable, and it is upon this side 
of it that our suburb has really evolve:. 
Here, from its former waste, from it- 
jungle of dusty grass and half-made 
roads, it has grown to its present high 


estate. Four years ago it was not; to- 
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day it is magnificent in an esplanade 
and desirable residential properties. It 
possesses at least a dozen houses of 
real architectural merit: it owns a lawn- 
tennis court; and one can admit, too, 
without undue pride, that it has already 
outgrown very many of its earlier 
faults. still, alas, so visible across the 
line. 

As a community we seldom mix, in 
the social sense, with our immediate 
ancestors. The line is our rubicon. 
The dwellers beyond it work for 
wages: the dwellers upon this side la- 
bor for salaries. The dwellers upon 
the other side herd genially in work- 
men’s trains at extraordinarily nomi- 
nal fares: the dwellers upon this side 
have season tickets, and go townwards 
with newspapers. The gulf therefore 
is great, and not crossed with impunity. 

Even after four years one has come 
to wonder whether the first clerk, who 
took his forty-pound house on the only 
side of the line worth considering, felt 
himself to be something of a pioneer. 
Possibly he did, but it is a little hard 
to realize that there can ever have been 
a first. There are now so many. 
From a thousand City offices they re- 
turn to us night by night, their cuffs 
in paper, and the latest news upon their 
lips. To a thousand City offices they 
hurry from us each morning, their pipes 
in their mouths, and their eyes fixed 
earnestly upon the neighboring clocks. 
One likes to emphasize their earnest- 
for, though they do not spend 
much time with us, they are responsi- 
ble for the atmosphere that pervades 
the place. The days of our rollicking 
coutless youth are over; we have grown 
earnest, though we are still young; for 
most of these newcomers are young, 
and the majority have been married but 
a year or two. They take themselves 
with enormous seriousness, and the de- 
sire to rise dominates them all. 

These represent the second stage in 
our suburban development; but already 
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in their wake has come the third, the 
man of leisure. He is, at present, of 
the retired description, retired from the 
commerce that the youngsters still pur- 
sue, retired upon that competence 
which can ensure at least one servant 
and a proportionate distinction. By 
day he moves sedately through our de- 
serted streets, a rare figure, but recruit- 
ing comrades. At even-time he is lost 
in the younger army that has returned 
from its duties. These one meets in 
their leisure hours, pale of face, frock- 
coated, with caps of tweed or hats of 
straw. One sees them examining their 
garden-bedgs or reading their evening 
newspapers. They have conferred dis- 
tinction on our suburb: they have lifted 
our soul from the vulgar mire; and yet, 
how unerringly, one reflects, would the 
youth from Oxford class them as 
bounders. And yet again. what good 
fellows they are, and how they cleave 
with both hands to their ideals ef re- 
spectability. They would sooner die 
than go hatless; and how magnifi- 
cently they are seconded (or led per- 
haps?) by their wives. 

It has been our rare privilege to be 
the witness of a suburban At-home, 
where all things were done in the com- 
pletest fashion of a correct society. 
Nobody was introduced, for example, 
and the whole air of the little drawing- 
room was electric with social apprais- 
ings. One could tell at a glance that 
books upon etiquette only 
present, but had been diligeutly stud- 
ied in the various houses from which 
guests had assembled. And 
never surely was the half-extended 
hand more sternly quenched by the 
frigid bow, or the lady so thoroughly 
overwhelmed who would take a lump 
of sugar in her fingers; and only once 
might one have heard an / drop in a 
silence that could be felt. Some friends, 
too, drove up during the afternoon in a 
hired landau; and this vehicle, ag it 
waited outside, lifted us all to the best 
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that was in us. Presently some hus- 
bunds dropped in, dressed for the oc- 
casion since early morning in the pink 
of suburban wardrobes, their tongues 
glib with the jokes of last week's 
Punch, and all manner of debonair 
ways to chide the ladies for their small 
appetites; one never eats more than 
two cucumber sandwiches at an At- 
home in our suburb. Hard, too, will it 
be to forget the hushed exaltation that 
was Ours when a lady at the piano in- 
formed us musically that it was morn. 
Yet our applause was refined and chas- 
tened, and none of us referred to the 
rehearsals of this ballad that had made 
at least one of our streets melodious 


for a fortnight past. 

From all this it will be gathered that 
our suburb has been busy in rounding 
itself to maturity; and indeed we have 
already thrown aside the greater part 
of our earlier gaucheries. But the cli- 
max was only reached last week, and 


we are now hall-marked in very truth. 
A colonel has come to live in our midst; 
an army colonel, so we casually refer 
to him in our conversations with one 
another. Few of us have spoken with 
him: he only came on Wednesday; but 
the postman has left letters at his door, 
and the neighbors have seen an elderly 
warrior wandering round the garden. 
Does he guess, one wonders, in how rea! 
a sense he has become the king of all 
he surveys? Is he aware how infinitely 
more precious than rubies his visiting- 
cards will so shortly be, how for weeks, 
nay years, to come they will dominate 
the surrounding card-trays? For in the 
card-trays of our suburb the more sub- 
stantial names have a marvelous fac- 
ulty of rising to the top, despite the 
Maemillan’s Magazine. 
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ignorant efforts of our servants to 
cover them up with later comers, 
Browns and Smiths and persons of 
lesser account. But a dean or a colonel 
will top them all. Year in, year out, 
he will repose there in an obvious su- 
premacy. His call may have been 
made ten years, or more, ago and in 
another place than this; it may never 
have been repeated: it may indeed, if 
the truth be told, never have been 
made at all, and his card be merely the 
appendage of a wedding-present. But 
what of such slight considerations as 
these? He is a dean and he will 
remain. 

“Ah, snobbishness,” one can almost 
hear an enlightened reader exclaim, 
“Ah, glorious Anglo-Saxon snobbish- 
ness, how great thou art, and how in 
variably thou prevailest!”’ One can 
almost hear him sighing; but that is 
only because we have forogtten to 
mention the suburban babies. Behold 
then, upon a cloudless summer evening. 
these earnest young fathers and these 
aspiring young mothers paying hom- 
age to a thousand perambulators. It 
is a tender sight, and, perceiving it, one 
imagines that, for this little moment. 
the long hours in the City and the so- 
cial emulations of the tea-table have 
perhaps been forgotten; that even the 
colonel himself may have faded into “ 
comparative insignificance. For in real- 
ity it is these small atoms of plump 
humanity that are the lords dominant 
of our suburb, the last court of appeal, 
and the very mainspring of all its striv- 
ings. At any rate it is a comforting 
thought. God bless them! 


H. H. Bashford. 
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Though the chiff-chaff has not come 
yet, signs are plenty that the diastole 
has begun that sets half the birds of 
the earth fluttering over unmeasured 
distances of land and sea. Expansion 
is the law of Spring. The starling 
flocks have split into family parties 
and these are shedding happy pairs, 
first claimants to eligible knot-holes 
in beech or elm, or to builders’ care- 
lessnesses in the walls of our dwell- 
ing-houses. The rick-yards, lately con- 
gested with finches and buntings, have 
seattered their guests among. the 
hedge-rows. The tit bands have burst 
with a blaze of nuptial color. 

Nobody knows, or ever will know, 
how much the individuals of our resi- 
dent species change ground in autumn 
and spring. It is easy enough to fol- 
low the seasonal migrations of a few 
of them, such as the plover, heron, 
and kestrel, which wholly disappear 
from their summer haunts and come 
back en masse shortly before nesting 
time; not so easy to say which is the 
chaffinch that has been on hand in a 
far field all the winter and which is 
the one that has just returned from 
the rick-yard. But we marked the day 
last January when the wagtail, absent 
since late October, began again to be 
seen about the farmyard. It was 
pleasant to see. too, by way of a sin- 
gle instance, that, like many migrants 
to and from a greater distance, he re- 
turned a few days earlier than his 
mate. We can also truly notch our 
ealendar of spring by the slow climb 
of the meadow pipit towards the moor, 
where it is seen towards May. The 
pipit flocks of the plain have already 
been diminished by the return of those 
that in summer inhabit the foot-hills; 
they still retain those that belong to 
the high mountain. 


The cottager’s bees are out this 


sunny morning, as they have been on 
favorable occasions for a week or two 
past. They have found, however, lit- 
tle, seemingly nothing to do beyond 
buzzing round as though wondering 
why they had been called. But the 
first yellow crocus is open this morn- 
ing, and a bee has been seen to dust 
herself in its pollen. We may imagine 
that the first precious point of honey 
has been taken back to the hive, and 
communally regarded much in the 
light of a nugget found in a hitherto 
unexplored range of country. One 
crocus cup is not enough to justify the 
activity of forty thousand bees. They 
must fiy more than a mile, however, 
for the next blossom—the fragrant 
butter burr, whose big leaves, aptly 
called by the French pas d’a@ne, covered 
half an acre of wood-bottom last sum- 
mer. The lesser celandine, which is 
beginning to star the banks of the lane, 
does not appeal to the hive bee, nor 
has she learnt to collect pollen from 
the hazel catkins. But very soon the 
“palm” blossoms of the willow will 
be the centres of bee commerce, and 
gooseberry blossoms usher in an un- 
broken supply of honey-bearing flowers. 

The boisterous gales have swept 
away the last vestige of loose hamper 
from the wood, as from lonely hedge- 
row trees. Not only the dead leaves, 
but dead twigs and dead branches 
have been removed, and all that is up- 
right is lissom and blushing with sap 
through the semi-transparent bark. 
Down below, the heaps of last year’s 
wood-ant nests are trickling forth the 
half-frozen insects to bask in the fee- 
ble sunshine and regain a little of the 
universal force. They lie out not many 
inches from home. a glistening mass 
of soft-looking bodies and gently-wav- 
ing antenne. Not far away, a far 
more eloquent register of the year’s 
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sunshine is found in certain old-estab- 
lished clumps of seiterwort or stink- 
ing hellebore. Starting with the first 
indication of a stronger sun, and 
searcely pausing out of respect for the 
almost solid weeks of frost that we 
have had, they have crowned the 
boldly cut leaves of last year with 
nearly ten inches of vivid green. The 
full, tender-looking buds, as big as 
those of a peony in May, are on the 
point of opening into the green flower 
that is the next stage in the plant’s 
wholly beautiful career. We can also 
find another full blossom in the wood 
(without counting the tassels of the 
dog’s mercury that are already fling- 
ing their pollen). The palm-like trunks 
of Daphne laureola bear under the 
glossy leaves that give the plant its 
specific name clusters of yellowish- 
green bells. wide open and hanging in 
security under their roof, much as the 
crown imperial blossoms will hang six 
weeks later. 

As we near the lake deep in the 
bosom of our wood, a brilliant harbin- 
ger indeed shoots from its favorite 


perch for years past, and displays an- 


almost incredible gleam of color. It 
is Tennyson’s “sky blue bird of 
March.” But how much more bDril- 
liant than any English sky is the back 
of our kingfisher. It is a living lapis 
lazuli that goes threading the aisles 
of the beech stems to a perch that 
seems to him safer, but where he 
glows in his orange-bronze breast al- 
most as brightly as in his blue of 
flight. He, the halcyon, is a harbinger, 
for he fled this place when he was 
in danger of being frozen out (and his 
prey frozen in), and his return means 
that in his valuable judgment spring 
has come to stay. 

The pool contains another returned 
native. or rather, two—a pair of dab- 
chicks that the place has not known 
since late October. Now that their 
great migration flight is over (for the 
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estuary where they spent the winter 
is thirty miles away), they have folded 
their wings for many a month. You 
can scarcely persecute a dabchick into 
flying from its summer pool, and prac- 
tically never see it on the wing 
throughout the summer. Walking is 
an art that it has almost entirely for- 
gotten, so that the pool itself contains 
its active life from now till the autumn. 
When an inexperienced bird selects an 
unworthy pool that dries up early in 
the year, it still remains, as helpless 
as a fish, in spite of the wings that 
have borne it so bravely over miles 
of land. A pair of boys can chase it 
up and down, over and under water, 
run it to a stand, and kill it for the 
sake of its tiny breast of grebe. No 
woman decrees the murder—her grebe 
toque comes from a larger member of 
the genus: the boy lives more closely 
to the dictates of barbarism by wear- 
ing the trophy himself. Happily, the 
dabchicks of our pond are safe except 
from the gunner, and he is not allowed 
to walk in this wood. 

With a gallantry that is not uncom- 
mon among birds, the male dabchick 
keeps between the human danger and 
his mate. As that goes round the 
pond, he drives her towards the mid- 
dle, near the edge of the weeds, and 
himself wheels into the more dangerous 
position. She dives, scarcely making a 
ripple, and shortly comes up with 
bright green weed in her bill. The 
frosts have not hindered this sub- 
aqueous meadow from growing; there 
are already a few pieces that she has 
cut off drifting near. Soon there will 
be enough to build her huge floating 
nest and to warm the eggs by fermenta- 
tion when she is away. 

The wood pigeon is a returned wan- 
derer in these woods, for since late 
autumn his kind has been clean ab- 
sent. He is now cooing persistently, 
or clattering through the beeches, or 
drifting voluptuously on still wings. 
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There is even au incipient platform 
of little sticks newly laid in a pine 
since the gale blew itself out. Out- 
side the wood near the manor house 
the rooks are playing round their rests 
rather than building. Three or four 
go towering up, and then come down 
with a glancing twirling fall. Another 
spreads his tail into a fan, bows upon 
his perch, and emits a cackling series 
of caws that he fondly imagines to be 
music. Possibly he thinks (and his 
The Nation. 
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mate with him) that he is singing far 
more sweetly than the thrush, who is 
in fine form to-day. But the thrush at 
any rate outlasts him and sings alone. 
When he pauses for a moment there 
falls from the still air a tiny sound 
of trumpets and a gaggle of geese 
comes into view, winging in military 
formation towards the north. A far 
higher latitude than ours will welcome 
its harbingers in the morning. 


THE MEDICAL PRACTICE OF SAVAGES. 


On February 1, 1902, the Lancet pub- 
lished a long statement from Dr. 
O’Sullivan Beare, His Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Bemba, telling how a 
remedy for blackwater fever had been 
found at last—but not by European 
science. When Dr. Beare took up his 
duties on the East Coast that fell dis- 
ease was “responsible for more deaths 
and more invaliding than all others 
combined.” And the doctors were 
helpless. 
modes of treatment which they had 
used, Dr. Beare added: “In a word, 
among the official preparations there 
appeared to be none on which reliance 
could be placed, whether employed 
singly or in combination.” Under these 
distressing circumstances he heard 
from an intelligent Arab that the na- 
tives of some inland district possessed 
a cure, and at the first opportunity he 
proceeded _ thither. “Medicine-men”™ 
generally refuse to communicate their 
secrets, but in this instance, as it seems, 
they made no difficulty. The remedy 
proved to be a decoction from the root 
of a certain species of cassia. which 
has been named C. Beareana. The ef- 
fect is rapid as complete. Pére O., 
of the Roman Catholic Mission, tried 
the first experiment on a German “in 
the last extremity”; he was out of dan- 
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ger in forty-eight hours and quite him- 
self in six days. Pére E. tested the 
new drug on a Sister to whom the 
last sacraments had been administered, 
and it was equally successful. Six 
white patients and some thirty natives 
were cured without a single failure. 

After this remarkable experience we 
are free to hope that in Zanzibar, at 
any rate, English doctors will not 
wholly ignore the methods of their 
savage colleagues. But the climate 
does not foster enterprise nor lend it- 
self to research, and the white man’s 
instinct revolts against the supposition 
that he has anything to learn in the 
way of science from the black. All 
the training and associations of the 
profession are hostile. Besides, the 
medical practice of barbarians is an 
established joke. Readers look for 
sport when they come across an in- 
stance in a traveler’s record, and they 
generally find it, though perhaps of 
the sort which is akin to disgust or 
horror. It might be thought that the 
people themselves in many lands take 
much the same view. Noise is an es- 
sential part of the treatment, as a rule. 
Joseph Thomson thought he was de- 
scribing a unique eccentricity when he 
told, on his first journey, how all the 
adult population of a village thumped 
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big drums at arms’ length, and quaffed 
pots of beer alternately the day 
through, whilst the medicine-man doc- 
tored a poor creature propped against 
a tree. To suppose such treatment a 
local form of insanity was natural; 
but Thomson soon learned his error. 
Sometimes the proceedings are inten- 
tionally droll, as in the Far East. 
Rajah Brooke says that Dyaks crowd 
to the hut of a sick person just as 
we do to a theatre when an attract- 
ive piece is on. A band is engaged; 
if the patient’s friends be rich, eminent 
performers may be brought from a 
distance at great expense. Men and 
women of local renown for drollery, 
arrayed in grotesque costumes, which 
they change from time to time, go 
through a comic rehearsal of the sick 
person’s daily employments when well. 
Other favorites of the public grimace, 
spin their heads round, protrude their 
eyes and distort their features. In 
fact, the Rajah declares, a neighbor's 
iliness—that is, the process of cure— 
makes a popular entertainment, for 
which visitors put on their best clothes 
and enjoy themselves accordingly. In 
particular, these are recognized occa- 
sions for flirting, match-making and 
amorous enterprise. 

The traveler who sees such absurd 
barbarities is too much occupied with 
the spectacle, perhaps, to give more 
than a glance to the invalid. The in- 
congruity of the scene absorbs him. 
But those who incline to believe that 
the actions of men, in a case so ordi- 
nary and so important as the healing 
of the sick, must surely be guided by 
reasoning and experience, may suspect 
that even such eccentricities may be 
explained when they prove to be uni- 
versal. Jesuit missionaries gave just 
the same report of the practice of the 
Hurons in Canada. If a warrior fell 
ill; the whole clan visited him, dis- 
guised as bears, rattling pieces of dry 
bark and knocking sticks together. 
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Then they whooped and danced for 
hours. Meantime the medicine-man 
shook his patient, bit, pinched, roared 
in his ears, and drummed upon a tor- 
toise-shell, until in due course he ex- 
tracted a bit of wood or something, 
the cause of the disease. 

But we know as a fact that these 
people had valuable remedies. Jacques 
Cartier tells how a friendly Indian 
pointed out to him a tree when very 
nearly all his crew had died of scruvy. 
An infusion of its leaves saved the 
rest. So the yellow fever ceased on 
Drake’s vessels, as by magic, when 
the Caribs of Dominica gave him “cer- 
tain herbs, known to them.” It is 
likely that the Huron doctors were us- 
ing matter-of-fact remedies all the 
while they played their tricks; but the 
Jesuits, shocked and disgusted, did not 
notice that. As for the drumming, 
howling. dancing, those were the spe- 
cial delights of the sick man while in 
health, and his friends might naturally 
suppose that they would cheer him up 
when ill. Perhaps they were not wrong. 
The object avowed is to scare away 
evil spirits; but distracting or divert- 
ing the sufferer would be an excellent 
purpose also. The same explanation 
may apply to the comic performances. 
We begin to understand that imagina- 
tion has great influence over disease; 
it is not improbable that the naked 
races have long been familiar with 
that as with other secrets of psy- 
chology. 

In every region of the savage world, 
or almost, one finds Europeans long 
resident, not less sensible than their 
neighbors apparently, who put faith 
in the local medicine-men—not seldom 
preferring to be treated by them. 
Much evidence on this point could be 
cited if necessary. But those are the 
people who have experience, whatever 
it be worth. Perhaps the case of China 
is most significant, because Chinese 
doctors and their methods are com- 
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monly recognized as the funniest insti- 
tutions of a funny nation. But now 
and ugain some individual protests. 
The great botanist Fortune thankfully 
recorded his deliverance from a virulent 
fever by one of these despised prac- 
titioners, and he rather warmly de- 
nounced the “common notion” that 
their physic is compounded of gro- 
tesque materials. “The treatment is 
most careful.’ The Chinese scholar, 
Mr. Cobbold, winds up a droll analysis 
of the medical theories taught in books 
with the unexpected admission, “I my- 
self have no mean opinion of Chinese 
skill.” He has often consulted a native 
doctor, always has followed the pre- 
scription, and “always” found himself 
better! Mr. Williams suggests an ex- 
planation in The Widdle Kingdom: “the 
practice of the Chinese is far in ad- 
vance of their theory.” 

The most bestial of human stocks 
have a minute acquaintance with herbs 
and other substances, wholesome or 
noxious. So widespread is this know]l- 
edge, and so unexpected some of its 
manifestations, that grave observers 
have supposed it instinctive with prim- 
itive man—one of the attributes which 
are lost in the course of civilization. 
Prima facia therefore it might be as- 
sumed that after the experience of 
countless generations aboriginal peo- 
ples generally have learned how to 
treat such maladies as are common 
among them. Many travelers report 
that it is so, and official documents 
bear testimony from time to time that 
such or such a tribe possesses a se- 
eret cure for some disease. For in- 
stance, 2 Bluebook issued by the Cape 
Government in 1885 states positively, 
on the evidence of magistrates, 
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sionaries, and traders, that the Bantu 
medicine-men of certain districts have 
a remedy for cancer. Doctors like 
O’Sullivan Beare, willing to admit that 
European science can learn from a 
naked savage, are very uncommon. 
And there is one great difficulty in the 
way of all research—the native pro- 
fessor can seldom be tempted or per- 
suaded to reveal his methods. Per- 
haps this reluctance grows stronger 
as the competition of white rivals be- 
comes more pressing. 

A hundred years ago Dr. Winterbot- 
tom, Physician to the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, compiled a volume upon The 
Present State of Medicine among the 
African Natives of that coast. It deals 
with almost every ailment of the West- 
ern negro—with “sleeping sickness” 
among the rest, though it has been 
confidently asserted of late that this 
terrible disease had only just reached 
the district. And the native remedies 
are described in every case at length. 
with the treatment. Sometimes the 
Colonial Physician becomes enthusi- 
astic over the merits of a certain herb, 
recommending it to the Apothecaries’ 
Company and even consigning samples 
home. But Miss Mary Kingsley wrote 
of the West Africans: “I have never 
seen in their herbal remedies any trace 
of a really valuable drug.” Doubtless 
she repeated what she was told, but 
the statement seems very odd to one 
who has looked through Dr. Winterbot- 
tom’s book. Unfortunately, that care- 
ful inquirer too often forgot to say 
whether the medicines so conscien- 
tiously enumerated produce the effect 
desired. Perhaps he did not know. 
saving the cases mentioned. 

Frederick Boyle. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILWAY POSITION. 


After the ruinous fall in American 
railway stocks which was experienced 
a fortnight ago, it was hoped that no 
further decline of any magnitude would 
take place, but Monday’s debacle in New 
York showed that there was a still 
lower depth, and the market there ap- 
pears to be in a state of demoralization, 
The one favorable outcome of the unto- 
ward events of the past few weeks is 
the changed attitude of the railway 
magnates towards Federal legislation. 
Their volte face is, indeed, of so ex- 
traordinary a nature, that it has given 
rise to cynical comment in the United 
States. In the past they have been stal- 
wart upholders of State rights. The 
constitutional arguments advanced by 
their legal advocates against the intru- 
sion of the Federal arm into this do- 
main, indeed, were calculated to arouse 
the admiration of connoisseurs in judi- 
cia] hair-splitting, and President Roose- 
velt was solemnly warned of the dan- 
gers likely to arise from the undue con- 
centration of power at Washington. 
To-day the position is entirely reversed. 
Instead of appealing to the States for 
protection against Federal interference, 
the magnates are now expressing their 
earnest desire to co-operate with the 
President, and urging him to aid in 
allaying the “public anxiety” which has 
arisen, owing, they say, to the fears of 
injudicious and harmful legislation. It 
is not Federal legislation, however, that 
is now in question, but projects, some 
of them apparently of a harmful and 
ill-considered character, which are be- 
ing advocated in the State Legislatures. 
A formidable list of these measures 
which has been published in New York 
shows that in at least eighteen States 
action is being taken with a view of 
regulating the railroads, the proposal 
being put forward in a number of in- 


Stances that a two cent per mile pas 
senger fare shall be inaugurated, while 
in one or two instances legislation to 
that effect has actually been passed. 
The fact is, that the railroad interests 
have lost the contro] they formerly ex- 
ercised in the State Legislatures, and, 
that being so, they are now anxious to 
secure the protection of the very Fed 
eral authority which they formerly op 
posed on high constitutional grounds. 
And in so doing they emphasize the 
“public anxiety” which they declare to 
prevail, though it has been very point- 
edly remarked that what they really 
mean is the anxiety of railway men 
themselves, and of that public of finan- 
ciers and investors upon whom they 
depend for funds. 

While it is undeniable that for the 
general distrust of railway securities 
which prevails the unscrupulous ma- 
neeuvres of the financial magnates are 
responsible, it is eminently desirable .in 
the interests of the country at large that 
confidence should be restored, so that 
the requisite funds for providing ade- 
quate transportation facilities may be 
raised. Unless that can be effected the 
general commerce of the United States 
must inevitably suffer, and that is an 
eventuality which President Roosevelt 
will be anxious to avoid. But there 
are various indications that the Presi- 
dent has no intention of modifying his 
policy of “increasing the power of the 
national Government over the use of 
capital in inter-State commerce.” If 
the magnates, therefore, desire to se- 
cure his co-operation in allaying the 
public distrust, they must be prepared 
to accept further Federal] legislation 
which will tend to check the unlimited 
sway they have hitherto exercised in 
the domain of railroad finance. That 
appears to be recognized by high finan- 
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cial authorities in New York, one of 
whom has well summarized the situa- 
tion in these words: “The best way to 
restore public confidence in the rail- 
roads is to assist the President in plans 
for Governmental supervision. The 
great objection to legislative action 
against the railroads is found not in the 
national administration, but in various 
State administrations. A broad, com- 
prehensive plan of national supervision 
would do away with a great deal of re- 
strictive legislative action of individual 
States. The result would be that the 
public would regain confidence in the 
railroads, and the exploitation of the 
railroads for private advantage would 
cease.” It is beyond question that if 
the power of financiers to manipulate 
the transportation systems of the Uni- 
ted States for their own ends were elim- 
inated, the market for American rail- 
way stocks would enjoy a stability it 
has never hitherto experienced. The 
knowledge that holders of these securi- 
ties are at the mercy of unscrupulous 
wire-pullers has worked incalculable in- 
jury, and so far as investors here are 
concerned, it has practically killed their 
interest in American railways. The 
same result has followed in the United 
States, and in view of the detrimental 
effect on American commerce of an in- 
adequately equipped transportation 
system, the time seems ripe for legisla- 
The Economist. 
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tion which would put an end to the 
gross abuses that have been the bane 
of American railway finance. 

It seems far from likely, in view of 
past experience, that the President will 
be in any wise perturbed by the out- 
cry raised in some quarters that further 
legislative interference may precipitate 
“an industrial break-up.” In his Mes- 
sage to Congress in December he 
pointed out that “during the last tive 
months,” within which the new rate 
law was operative, “the railroads have 
shown increased earnings, and some of 
them unusual! dividends,” and yet ruin 
for the railways was predicted if that 
measure should be enacted. And if 
Mr. Roosevelt, before the conclusion of 
his term of oftice, can secure the pas- 
sage of a law which will remove the 
evils that have been described above. 
he will add materially to his own pres- 
tige, and to the prosperity of the United 
States.‘ Meanwhile, the immediate out- 
look is disturbed by the inability of 
the companies to obtain funds, which 
is necessarily leading them to restrict 
their orders for material and rolling- 
stock. This must act as a check on the 
activity of the industries concerned. 
and unlesg the situation improves, the 
railway deadlock may bring to an end 
the trade boom which has been in evi- 
dence in the United States. 


° 
, 
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Among the latest issues of fiction 
in Bveryman’s Library are Cooper’s 
“The Pioneers” and “The Prairie’; 
Hawthorne's “The House of Seven Ga- 
bles”; Samuel Lover’s “Handy Andy”; 
Lever’s “Confessions of Harry Lor- 
requer” and Alexandre Dumas’s “The 
Black Tulip” and “Twenty Years Af- 
ter.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Messrs. Macmillan announce a new 
and cheaper edition of “Lord Randolph 
Churchill,” by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
The new issue will contain the com- 
plete work in one octavo volume of over 
900 pages. The same publishers have 
arranged to issue Professor Walter Ra- 
leigh’s monograph on Shakespeare, in 
the English Men of Letters series, on 
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April 238, the anniversary alike of the 
birth and death of the poet. 


“Dave Poriter’s Return to School,” by 
Edward Stratemeyer, is the third vol- 
ume of the Dave Porter books for boys. 
and carries his young hero from his ad- 
ventures in the South Seas back to 
school, where he experiences the full 
delights of boyish sports. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 


Messrs. Routledge, “recognizing the 
general desire on the part of the trade 
and the public to give a fair trial to the 
experiment of reducing the original 
published price of new copyright nov- 
els,” are about to enter the field with a 
series of books to be published not 
merely at half-a-crown net, but at half- 
a-crown “ordinary,” which means, of 
course, that the books will be subject 
to the usual discount. Each work will 
be produced in all respects of type, pa- 
per, and binding equal to the ordinary 
six-shilling novel. The first four vol- 
umes will be ready this month. 


“The Diamond Key and How the 
Railway Heroes Won It,” by Alvah 
Milton Kerr is a series of twelve sto- 
ries of railway adventure and heroism, 
strung together on a slender thread of 
continuous narrative, and deriving 
unity from their connection with the 
running of 2 single railway line in the 
mountain regions of the far west, and 
from being crowned with the reward of 
the same badge of honor, a “diamond 
key.” Some of the stories have been 
published separately in the magazines 
and have attracted attention as among 
the most graphic and stirring of their 
kind. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The second of Fogazzaro’s trilogy of 
novels, of which “The Saint” was the 
completion has been published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. “The 
Man of the World,” as the English ver- 
sion is called, deals with the earlier life 
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of Piero Maironi. Young and rich, he 
is burdened with an insane wife. He 
is about to succumb to the influence of 
a beautiful freethinker, who is also un- 
happily married, when he is reclaimed 
by his dying wife, who recovers her 
reason on the point of death. His re- 
vulsion of feeling decides him to devote 
his life to the cause which earned him 
his saintly reputation in the subse- 
quent years of his career. 


Two small volumes of more than ordi- 
nary interest are published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. in the dainty typography 
of the Merrymount Press. One is 
“Christ's Secret of Happiness,” by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, a series of eleven brief 
discourses, in which a twentieth-century 
application is made of the beatitudes of 
Christ. The other is “The Greatest 
Fact in Modern History” which con- 
tains the admirable and patriotic ad- 
dress which Ambassador Reid deliv- 
ered before Cambridge University last 
year on “The Rise of the United 
States.” Mr. Reid’s subject was chosen 
for him by the university authorities 
and he treated it with candor, discrimi- 
nation and a due sense of historic pro- 
portion. 


In Miss Anna Chapin Ray’s “Ackroyd 
of the Faculty” the hero has every good 
and perfect gift except pedigree and 
polish, but because those are lacking 
to him the daughter of his brother pro- 
fessor, 2 Brahmin of the true Holmes 
species, despises him. To begin a 
novel with despising a man brings the 
wisest of heroines to loving him before 
the tale is ended and the last page 
foretells happiness for all the charac- 
ters except one who has had the good 
fortune to die almost in the act of re- 
pentance for wrong doing. The author 
has mastered the secret of adding sut- 
ficient moral interest to a tale of every 
day life to give it a certain gravity and 
force without darkening its pleasant 
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atmosphere, and the story has individ- 
uality and brilliancy. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


The “K6lnische Zeitung” states that 
a rare Chinese manuscript,brought some 
years ago from Pekin, has been discov- 
ered in Copenhagen. It is a transla- 
tion of the book on anatomy by Pierre 
Dionis, and contains many copies of 
anatomical drawings from the works of 
Thomas Bartholin, the famous Danish 
anatomist of the seventeenth century. 
It originated in the request made by the 
Emperor Khanghi (1662-1722) to a 
French priest, by name Perennin, in 
1677, that he would translate a Euro- 
pean book on anatomy into Chinese in 
order to introduce Western medical sci- 
ence into China. Perennin selected Di- 
onis’s and Bartholin’s works, and the 
Emperor gave him a staff of twenty 
assistants who took five years in pro- 
ducing the manuscript. Only three 


copies were made for the private use of 


the Emperor. 


That expert traveller and charming 
writer, Mr. Douglas Sladen, is the au- 
thor of a unique guidebook to “Sicily 
the New Winter Resort” which con- 
tains everything which the visitor to 
that picturesque island needs to know 
about its scenery, its monuments and 
its people. The plan of construction is 
unusual. There are first certain gen- 
eral chapters upon the scenery, climate 
and people, the gardens and _ the 
churches, and the conditions of travel 
and motoring. Then, under the head- 
ing “Things Sicilian” arranged afte* 
the fashion of an encyclopeedia, there 
ure hundreds of paragraphs of informa- 
tion, presented by topics, first relating 
to the whole island, and then, again 
with an alphabetical arrangement, to 
particular cities. Finally, there is a 
complete road-guide to all the towns 
which are easily accessible by any 
means of communication. This alpha- 
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betical arrangement guides the reader 
at once to what he wishes to know and 
saves him the trouble of picking it out 
for himself from pages of general de- 
scription. Not the least attraction of 
the book is the illustrations, of which 
there are nearly two hundred and fifty. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell writes to The 
Athenzeum, with pardonable exultation, 
of a recent literary discovery, as fol- 
lows: 


Most of your readers, I suppose, will 
be glad to know that I have recently 
discovered a very remarkable manu- 
script copy of Sir Philip Sidney’s “Ar- 
cadia.” It is a volume of 226 folios, or 
452 pages. It contains a complete copy 
of the “Arcadia” in five “Bookes or 
Actes,” and also “Dyvers and Sondry 
Sonetts.” Although there must have 
been a number of manuscript copies of 
the book in existence soon after it was 
written, no other copy save that which 
is before me appears to be now extant. 
This alone would make it uniquely in- 
teresting; but its value does not lie only 
in its rarity. It is not merely an “Ar- 
cudia”; it is, I believe, the “Arcadia.” 
It differs greatly from the printed texts. 
It contains much matter which is not 
to be found in the latter, while it omits 
much that appears in them. It gives 
us five new poems, and many fresh 
readings in the known poems. Among 
the “Dyvers and Sondry Sonetts” there 
is also an unknown poem. I have not 
yet been able to study the manuscript 
sufficiently to be able to see the exact 
relation which it bears to the printed 
copies; but I have found a good many 
indications which point to its being Sir 
Philip Sidney’s first draft of the work. 
But whether it is this, or whether it is 
a recast of the first form of the ro- 
mance, it is without doubt a most re- 
markable “find.” Short of the discov- 
ery of a Shakespearean manuscript it 
is hard to imagine a more valuable 
treasure trove of its kind. Twe things 
are plain—firstly, that it should find a 
place in one of our great public libra- 
ries; and secondly, that it should be 
printed with as little delay as possible. 





